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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L: Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Proof of the Pudding! Confirmation of the 
outstanding performance and efficiency of the 
new Martin 2-0-2 airliner is Northwest Air- 
line’s additional order for 15 more 2-0-2's. 
NWA, first to put the high-speed airliners into 
service, will replace its entire DC-3 fleet with 
a total of 25 Martin 2-0-2’s, serving all of its 
domestic routes from New York to Seattle and 
Winnipeg, including the recently added stops 
at Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Washington, D. e 
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Fleas Fly! A leading airline recently shipped 
“one carton of parasites’’ from Macon to 
Chicago. The parasites were fleas, needed for 
laboratory work. Needless to say, the airline 
made sure that the carton was well wrapped 
and sealed! 
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Many Martin Products have been licensed to 
other companies for manufacture. These in- 
clude: Mareng flexible fuel tanks, licensed to 
U. S. Rubber Co. . . . Honeycomb, light- 


weight construction material, licensed to U. S. 


Plywood Corp. 
ag 


Performance, Plus! Even higher performance 
for the Martin 2-0-2 has been okayed by the 
CAA. With full weight of 39,900 lbs., 2-0-2 
may now take off from runways as short as 
3510 ft. Thus, cities with smaller airports can 
receive high-speed express 2-0-2 service . . « 
and airlines need not sacrifice payload to serve 
these cities. No other modern kw See can equal 
the 2-0-2's short take-off. 
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Successful Speed-up . . . After its first few 
wecks of operation, the new air traffic pattern 
for New York has been proved a success. This 
piss. which calls for LaGuardia Field to 

andle most of the North-South traffic and 
Newark Airport to handle the majority of the 
East-West traffic, has eliminated nearly all 
cross-trafic on New York airways, has in- 
creased safety and speeded operations. Other 
cities plan similar systems. 


Best of Both! Jct engine boosters point to the’ 
high speed these power plants give. Recipro- 
cating engine enthusiasts boast of longer 
range. In the Navy's new P4M Mercator 
= bomber, Martin combines both features. 

ach of the Mercator's two nacelles contains 
both a jet and reciprocating engine . . . the 
latter for long range patrolling, the former for 
bursts of high speed. 





Navy Said, “Morel” A recent order for 12 
more Martin Mariner PBM-5A's makes a total 
of 36 of these 33-ton huskies now scheduled 
for production. World's largest amphibians, 
they are equally at home on land, sea or air 
. . - can be used as bombers, patrol planes, 
transports or in aif-sea rescue work . . . may 
be used in either tropical or arctic operations. 
They're the work horses of the Navy! 
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AIRCRAFT 


Bailders of Dependable Q-~ Since 1909 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. Meet the 
“Boy of the Year”! He’s Frank Har- 
rison, 14, of Valdosta, Ga., recently 
chosen as the “typical boy of 1948” 
in a contest sponsored by the Boys 
Clubs of America, a national organi- 
zation with clubs in more than 300 
communities ghout* the U. S. 

Frank won over more than 1,128 
contestants between the ages of 8-20 
(each club could enter three names) 
on the basis of leadership in the club, 
and service to club and community. 

His prize was a week’s trip to New 
York City during which he visited 
the Statue of Liberty and the Mu- 
seum of Natural History; attended 
a performance of the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum and Bailey Circus at 
Madison Square Garden; was on a 
television show; and received an 
award from Paul Whiteman during 
his On Stage America broadcast. In 
fact, Frank did everything he want- 
ed to do except shake hands with 
Joe DiMaggio who, unfortunately, 
was out of town that week! 

Frank and his younger brother 
were the first to sign up as members 
when the Valdosta Boys Club was 
started two years ago, The club (fi- 
nanced by donations from local citi- 
zens and the 75-cents-a-year dues 
of its members) has a ball-ground, 
game room, woodworking and radio 
shop. It also has a basketball team 
and a football team, of which Frank 
is captain. 
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Just before leaving for New York 
he won a new bike for placing sec- 
ond in a 62-mile, non-stop, cross- 
country bike race. He says his job 
as a newsboy kept him in shape for 
the race! Frank gets up every morn- 
ing at four o’clock and rides his bike 
over a 7-mile route delivering news- 
papers to his 120 customers. A part 


* of his $5-a-week earnings helps sup- 


port his younger brother and two 
sisters. 

Frank is now in the 9th grade at 
Valdosta High School. He plans to 
work his way through college and, 
after being fascinated by the flash 
bulbs and news cameras that sur- 
rounded him during his visit to New 
York, he thinks he might like to be- 
come a newspaper photographer! 

—Photo by Jerry Saltsberg 





“WE'RE PIONEERS 
OF THE ATOMIC AGE” 


— says Dr. Philip M. Morse, director of Brookhaven 
National Laboratory for Atomic Research 


ITHIN the next 10 years perhaps 

atomic scientists should be able to 
unlock new knowledge that will make as 
much difference in our lives as did the 
knowledge of electricity, gravity, and mag- 
netism. This is the point of view of Dr. 
Philip M. Morse, director of Brookhaven 
National Laboratory (Long Island, New 
York), the first American research center 
devoted entirely to experimentation with 
peace time uses of atomic energy. 

About 25 per cent of the work at Brookhaven must be kept 
secret. We received special permission to visit the laboratory 
at the Army’s former Camp Upton. A laboratory bus met us at 
the train 30 miles from the camp. Before driving us into the 
grounds, the driver phoned the laboratory to make sure that 
our credentials had been checked by the laboratory police. 

Brookhaven Laboratory is an experiment in peace-time co- 
operation between the Goveynment and research scientists. It is 
financed by the Government (through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission) but run by scientists from nine large universities. 
“This is a laboratory for pure research,” Dr. Morse said and 
then added in explanation, “We don’t tell scientists to find a par- 
ticular thing, but just to go to work. If they don’t reappear for two 
years, that’s all right. If their conclusions are in a different field 
from the one they started to investigate, that’s all right, too.” 
(Brookhaven is also training young scientists in atomic research. ) 

Dr. Morse compared two types of energy. “Fire burns and 
destroys, but men control it to heat and light our homes, refine 
metals, etc. Atomic energy can be even more destructive — but 
it can be controlled by men to produce greater power and fuel, 
new substances for medicine, farming, and industry. 

“What made you decide to become a scientist?” we asked. 

“Like any boy interested in science, I built things with my 
hands and I performed chemistry experiments,” Dr. Morse 
answered. “When I was in Lakewood (Ohio) High School, some 
friends and I formed a Newton Society (named after the famous 
scientist Sir Isaac Newton) and experimented in our basements. 
The rest of a boy’s scientific development depends on his read- 
ing and his studies.” 

When he graduated from high school, Dr. Morse planned to 
become a chemist; but at Case School of Applied Science (Cleve- 
land, O.), he was inspired: by his physics professor to change 
to physics. After receiving his Ph.D., he became co-author of a 
book on atomic theory (1929) when he was only 26 years old. 
He taught physics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
16 years and headed the Navy’s anti-submarine research during 
the war. 

Dr. Morse spends a good deal of time assuring people who 
live near Brookhaven that the laboratory will not blow up. 
“It’s up to us scientists to tell the public what we're doing,” 
Dr. Morse stated. “It’s up to the public to make sure that atomic 
energy is used to raise the world’s standard of living.” 
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WITH ICE CREAM YOU MADE YOURSELF! 





























Peppermint Stick Ice Cream 
SM-0-0-TH AS MAGIC; 


% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
Y cup water 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 cup crushed peppermint 
stick candy 
1. Set refrigerator control at 
coldest point. 
2. Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and water. Chill. 


3. Whip cream to custard -like 
consistency. Fold into chilled mix- 
ture. Pour into freezing tray. 
Cover with waxed paper. 

4. Freeze to a firm mush (about 
1 hour). 

5. Turn into chilled bowl. Break 
up with fork then beat with egg 
beater until fluffy but not melted. 
Fold in crushed candy. 

6. Quickly return to tray, cover 
with waxed paper. Return to freez- 
ing unit. Freeze until firm. (Makes 
1% pints.) 





The Original Sweerened 
Condensed Milk 


© The Borden Co. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day—70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
and address to Borden’s, Dept. SC-58, 
P.O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 





Nay What e47-You Please! 


«+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticisms 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.—The Edi- 


tors. 


Dear Editor: 


I noticed a mistake in your April 5 
sports column, “Cobb vs. Ruth.” Her- 
man Masin stated that Babe Ruth hit 
66 home runs. Ruth hit only 60 home 
runs in 1927. His 60th homer was 
against the Washington Senators on 
Oct. 30, 1927. 

Gino Cantele 
Morgan Park Military Academy 
Chicago, Il. 


Sorry, Gino. It was a typographical 
error. We really do know that the 
Babe’s home run record is 60, not 66. 
Incidentally, we noticed a mistake in 
your column, too. The Babe hit his 60th 
homer on Sept. 30, not Oct. 30. — Ed. 


o o e 
Dear Editor: 


It was with extreme pleasure that I 
read “Muscle Heaven” (Feb. 9) which 
described the sport of weight lifting in 
so intelligent and sensible a manner. 
Mr. Masin’s aptly-written article gave 
an enlightening view of a sport which 
has long endured abuse. 

Thomas Leone 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
a . & 

I thought “Belgium on a Bike” (Jan. 
5) was very interesting. I learned a 
great many things about the Belgians 
and their customs from the article. Your 
stories are all very good. I would like 
to read more written by teen-agers. I 
think my 60 cents was well spent when 
I invested in your magazine. 

Patsy Hausz 
Creston (Iowa) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


Our English class takes its daily les- 
sons from your magazine. This relieves 
the dull monotony of school routine, 
and makes studying easier. Since the 
magazine belongs to us, we can insert 
words in its pages without worrying 
about paying for an expensive and dull 
textbook. 


Malcolm G. Harmon 
Olney H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


I read your magazine from cover to 
cover every week, not only because I 
want to, but also because I have to. 
You see, our social studies grade de- 
pends a lot upon reading it. 

My favorite features are “All Out for 
Democracy” and “Laughs.” I'm sure if 
your “Democracy” pages were printed 
in other magazines and newspapers, we 
would have far fewer threats from com- 
munism in our country today. 

Marilyn Kilcoyne 
Oelwein, Iowa 
* ec * 


Dear Editor: 
I am a new subscriber to your maga- 


~ zine and am very happy about it! It has 


many educational as well as interesting 
articles. I find your previews of careers 
very helpful. Would it be possible to 
have one on a military career? 
Donna Mae Harkins 
Highline H. S., Seattle, Wash 


We are planning a “Careers Ahead” 
column on the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy for our next issue. — Ed. 

2 e = 


Dear Editor: ; 

In your April 5 issue, I enjoyed your 
article on four Scandinavian students 
who had recently visited this country. 
Since I am interested in corresponding 
with foreign students of my age, I won- 
der if I could secure their addresses? 


Barbara Garrison 
Martinsville, Ind. 


We received a similar request from 
Alyce Sirokman (of Johnstown, Pa.). 
We are sending the requested addresses 
to both girls. The Scandinavian students 
told us they would be pleased to write 
to U. S. students. In fact, they sailed 
for home with long lists of addresses of 
friends they had made during their 


’ visit. Since they cannot spend all their 


time writing letters, they suggested that 
they share their foreign correspondence 
by turning some of their American ad- 
dresses over to their friends who are 
eager to have pen pals. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


As I am interested in newspaper 
work, I enjoyed your “Giants of the 
Newspaper World” (Senior Scholastic 
— Mar. 15). Keep on printing such ar- 
ticles. 


Savel Chaldy 
Hot Springs (S. Dak.) H. S. 
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ad again. Sally Anne Jenkins and 
at least twenty-five other young 
people did, too. 

“It sounds like the job I’m looking 
for,” Guy said to himself, taking a 
dog-eared penny postal card from his 
pocket. “I'll write for an interview im- 
mediately.” 

Sally Anne and the twenty-five others 
also decided to answer the advertise- 
ment in the Evening Star. Here’s the 
advertisement they’d read: 

Young man or woman (18 to 21) to 
start at bottom in branch office of ad- 
vertising and publishing firm. State edu- 
cational and work background. Good op- 
portunity for future. R. J. Nelson Adver- 
tising Agency, 812 Commerce Street, All- 


( UY O'HARROW read the want 


- port 7, Pa. 


Guy’s straight pen made only one 
blot as he scribbled the following “let- 
ter of application”: 


113 Forrest Avenue 
Allport, Pa. 
Monday 

Dear Sir: : 

Noticed your ad wanting relible per- 
son to start at the bottom. Think I can 
meet the qualfications. Please mail me de- 
tails by return mail. When may I have 
interview? 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy O’Harrow 


Here’s what Sally Anne wrote on 
some Ritz-Waldorf Hotel stationery she 
found in the living room desk drawer: 


21 Leafy Lane 

Allport, Pa. 

February 4, 1948 
Dear Sir: 

I see that you have a vacansy in your 
company. I am well qualified and would 
enjoy working for your firm. Please con- 
sider me. I have an outstanding personality 
and a good education (graduated from 
Allport High School last night). I took 














the acadamic course, and am pretty good 
at typeing. Born 18 yrs. ago just outside 
Big River. I am a natural blonde and 
friends say I am cute (105 lbs., 5’ 1%”). 
Oh yes, blue eyes, and I know how to dress. 
My favorite activities are dancing and 
swimming. Get a kick out of cooking, but 
am more the office type. I want a career. 
Awaiting to hear from you soon, I am 
Hopefully yours, 
Sally Anne Jenkins 


What happened to Guy’s post card 
and to Sally Anne’s letter? The Nelson 
Agency filed them — in a waste basket. 
Guy’s still reading the want ads and 
Sally Anne’s a little worried. 


Sad but True 
“They're pretty sad cases,” you say. 
That may be true, but they aren’t 
unique. Many of the other applicants 
didn’t do much better. 


You're more fortunate, of course. 


When you write that first letter of ap- 
plication, you'll know the ABCs of a 
personal sales letter. You'll know how 
to sell yourself in order to secure that 
coveted job interview; and this is how 
youll do it: 

Make a personal self-analysis chart. 
Down the lefthand column of your 
chart, list the topics you wish to cover. 
In the righthand column, outline each 
of these topics. Let’s consider the Nel- 
son Advertising Agency position: 

a. Type of job: Advertising, begin at 
bottom. ° 

b. Job requirements: Probably to ad- 
dress and stuff envelopes with advertise- 
ments; to deliver and pick up copy at 
clients’ offices; to read newspapers and 
magazines and clip agency’s advertising 
and route it to boss; to write copy, 
under supervision, for simple advertise- 
ments; to do routine typing. 

c. How my education has prepared 
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me for this work. Majored in English 
and journalism; took two years of typing 
and shorthand; one year of general of- 
fice practice. 

d. How my experience fits me for 
this work. Two years’ experience on 
the Allport High News, writing news 
stories; one year of writing and selling 
advertising for the Allport High an- 
nual. Knowledge of business will help: 
clerked in supermarket for two sum- 
mers and on Saturdays; have part-time 
job now writing sports news for the 
Evening Star. 

e. Personal qualifications. Enjoy 
meeting and being with people. Know 
many business people. Am a member 
of Hi-Y and the Junior Business Ex- 
change club. 


Aim for the Target 


The personal analysis chart helps 
you to collect your ammunition. Your 
target is to secure an interview for the 
job. You're stalking big game and a 
shotgun won’t work. Your letter must 
be high-powered and your “bead” must 
be on that interview. You have two 
jobs yet to complete: (1) Write a per- 
sona] data guide sheet; (2) write a 
letter of application. 

The personal data guide sheet. Make 
a data sheet to clip to your letter. Then 
you can put in outline, or table form, 
the essential information about your- 
self: personal facts, education, experi- 
ence, school and social activities, hob- 
bies, and references. This guide sheet 
wil] make it easy for the reader to refer 
to any one part of the information with- 
out reading through the whole history 
of your life. Also, it will make it pos- 
sible for you to write a simple letter, 
free of details. Your guide sheet will 
indicate your ability and_ personality. 
Thus you present a rounded picture of 
yourself, 

Plan your data sheet to fit yourself 
and to fit the requirements of the job 
you're seeking. Here’s one possible out- 
line: 


= 


. Personal statistics 
Name: 
Address and phone number: 
Age: 
Birthplace: 
Height and weight: 
II. Education 
Name of grade school and number of 
years attended: 
Name of high school and number of 
years attended: 
Fields of specialization in school: 
III. Work and other experience 
Previous jobs (employers’ names, ad- 
dresses, dates of employmenht, duties ): 
Special training or study made in 
connection with jobs (such as learned 
to drive truck, operate adding ma- 
chine, etc.): 
IV. Clubs, hobbies, and other activities: 
Name al] school and other activitieg 


you've been in and describe briefly 
what you did. 


V. References: 


Give the names of at least three persons 
(by permission) who know you and 
who are willing to recommend you. 
Choose at least one as a character 
reference (minister, teacher, etc.) 
and one person whom you've worked 
for. Give names and exact addresses 
(phone numbers if in same city). 


Sell Yourself 
Include on_your personal data sheet 


all the facts which will help “sell” you; 
then stop. Remember Sally Anne? She 





tried to combine the data sheet and 
the selling letter. Let’s see what her 
mistakes were: 

No organization or plan. She mixed 
her personal facts (height, weight, 
age) with her educational experience. 
She didn’t mention work experience. 
She gave no references. She included 
unnecessary information (color of hair, 
eyes). 

Facts bare and incomplete. Sally 
Anne didn’t mention any specialized 
courses she took in high school (typing, 
office practice, etc.). The picture of her 
school activities is weak, She didn’t 
mention.that she belonged to the Girl 
Reserves and the dramatics club. 


Let’s check Guy’s and Sally Anne's 
letters against the formula for good let- 
ters of application: 

1. Establish a point of contact. Try 
to attract favorable attention in your 
first sentence. You have two things to 
do: (a) Tell how you found out that 
there’s a job opening; (b) apply for 
the job. Avoid Guy’s “noticed-your-ad” 
approach, Make a complete, exact state- 
ment. In the February 3 Evening Star, I 
read your advertisement for the posi- 
tion of .... May I be considered an 
applicant for this position? 

Now have you your copy of the ad 
out and your personal self-analysis 
sheet? Good. Then let’s proceed to 


arouse interest, create desire, and to 


obtain action. 
a 


2. Give your understanding of the 


’ position’s requirements. How’s this to 


start a new paragraph? I believe (or It 
is my understanding) that you want a 
young person... . Use your guide 
sheet to fill in the requirements. 

3. Point out how your experience and 
education fit these requirements. You 
might write I graduated from Allport 
High School on February 3, 1948, I 
took.... 

Briefly (but in complete sentences) 
mention your part-time and summer 
jobs and describe the duties you had in 
each. Start with your most recent work 
and go back to earlier jobs. If you al- 
ready have a position, explain why you 
wish to change jobs. 

4. Give your personal qualifications. 
Don’t be content, as were Guy and 
Sally Anne, to state that you’re well 
qualified. Prove that you are by stating 
facts. ; { 

5. Give references and mention that 
you're enclosing your data sheet. 

6. Suggest action. Ask if you may 
have an interview. Give your complete 
address and your phone number, if you 
have one. 


Neatness Counts 


The Nelson Advertising Agency re- 
ceived nearly 40 answers to its adver- 
tisement. What chance did Guy have 
with his ink-blotted postcard note? Or 
Sally Anne with her letter on hotel sta- 
tionery “borrowed” for the occasion? 
Even if they had used good grade white 
paper (8% by 11 inches) with match- 
ing envelopes, their chances for an in- 
terview were poor. They both had S. 
and S. T. (Spelling and Sentence 
Trouble). Losing words for Guy in- 
clude reliable and qualifications, Sally 
Anne lost with her spelling of vacancy, 
academic, and typing. What errors in 
sentence structure and English usage 
did each make? What about Sally 
Anne’s Awaiting to hear from you 
soon... ? What do you think of her 
Hopefully yours? 
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C. T. Waters in Saturday Review of Literature 


“The weather report that you have just 
heard is a public service and in no way re- 
flects the opinion or policy of this station.” 


from a penitentiary . . . Towns- 

people nearby are frightened . . . 
Radio steps in, broadcasts warnings, 
instructions, and reports to the excited 
citizens. 

A family in a small town loses its 
home in a fire . . . Radio steps in and 
broadcasts an appeal . . . Within an 
hour, neighborly listeners have re- 
sponded with offers of food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

A polio epidemic grips a large city 
. . . All youngsters are quarantined in- 
definitely . . . Radio steps in, broad- 
casts a round-the-clock schedule of en- 
tertainment and educational programs 
for shut-ins. 

All of these events actually hap- 
pened. They’re only a few of the more 
dramatic examples of radio-at-your- 
service. In addition to stepping in dur- 


A DANGEROUS criminal escapes 


ing emergencies, radio brings you a 


daily diet of public service programs. 
News broadcasts, discussion programs, 
interviews, reporting of special events 
—these are public service shows, broad- 
cast in the public interest. 

Have you ever wondered how these 
programs are produced? Do you ever 
consider which are good, which are 
bad, and what makes them so? 


Extra! Extra! 


There’s one important yardstick by 
which we measure news: Is it honest? 

Straight news broadcasts range from 
three-minute headline surveys to fif- 
teen-minute news round-ups. The brief 
headline report is usually put together 
by the news staff of the station or net- 
work; the announcer merely reads it 
to you. The longer round-ups are usu- 
ally prepared by the newscaster him- 
self, Both types of broadcasts must 
stick to facts and both should present 
the news clearly and simply. 

Remember that an opinion can be 
conveyed to an audience without be- 
ing stated in words. A news writer may 
present an opinion merely by omitting 
certain facts, or failing to mention an 


Re a 


iaportant event. An announcer may 
present an opinion merely by speaking 
in an amused, or a sarcastic, or an an- 
gry tone of voice. (Just try saying “I 
like you” in several different ways!) 

Time limitations make it impossible 
for newscasts to bring you complete 
stories or to cover all of the important 
stories. Your daily paper is the source 
which will fill in details for you, and 
give you full news coverage. 

News commentators write their own 
material, A commentator may state his 
opinions, but they should be backed 
up by reasons. A good commentator 
should have a thorough background in 
politics and economics. He should also 
be unbiased, capable of weighing each 
case on its own merits 

An on-the-spot news reporter de- 
scribes events as they are happening. 
He may bring you a word picture of 
a political convention, an Easter pa- 
rade, or a basketball game. He should 
bring you an accurate picture. Equally 
important, he should give you back- 
ground facts which will help you un- 
derstand the event. 

Dramatizations of news events should 
not be confused with documentaries 
(discussed in our April 26 radio arti- 
cle). The documentary presents one 
problem, usually suggesting a solution 
and trying to stir people to action. The 
dramatized news script usually covers 
many current happenings; it should 
cover them with the same straightfor- 
ward approach which you expect of 
newscasts. 


Let’s Talk lt Over 


Discussion programs cover every- 
thing from comic books to the Bible, 
from “Is Woman’s Place in the Home?” 
to “How Can We Maintain World 
Peace?” If they're well-planned and 
well-produced, discussion programs 
are lively, entertaining, and informa- 
tive. 

(Discussion shows are usually ar- 
ranged by the public affairs department 
of a station or network; but if the pro- 
gram is a sponsored one, the advertis- 
ing agency may organize it.) 

The round table involves a small 
group of persons who exchange views 
on a certain topic, They should be ex- 


IS THAT A FACT. - 
or an Opinion! 


perts in various fields concerned with 
the problem, and should represent dif- 
ferent shades of opinion. The chairman 
should guide the discussion along con- 
structive lines. The guests should not 
set out to prove one thing or another; 
but rather to explore the subject, dis- 
cuss it, and arrive at whatever conclu- 
sions they can agree on. 

The forum follows a more formal 
pattern. The speakers line up as pros 
or cons, with one or two on each side. 
Each speaker is given five or ten min- 
utes to present his side; then the floor 
is open to the audience for questions. 
The moderator runs the meeting and 
sums up the discussion. 

There are many variations of these 
two discussion techniques. There are 
discussions conducted as trials, as in- 
terviews, and as debates, but the same 
general yardsticks can be used to meas- 
ure them all. 

(1) Are all sides represented? Are 
the speakers evenly matched? 

(2) Do the speakers present facts? 
Do they give reasons for their opinions? 

(3) Does the chairman or moderator 
guide the discussion fairly and sum it 
up fairly? 


In Your Own Backyard 


What kind of coverage are you get- 
ting in your own backyard? 

A local station can’t send reporters 
to London, Shanghai, and Jerusalem. 
It can’t bring in well-known authors 
and experts to discuss books and cur- * 
rent affairs. It needn’t do these things, 
in fact, for the networks do them for 
you. 

But your local station can bring you 
daily newscasts of local events. It can 
produce documentaries about local 
problems; arrange radio interviews with 
your mayor, councilmen, and other offi- 
cials; donate radio time for the Com- 
munity Chest, the Girl Scouts, etc., to 
present their problems to the commu- 
nity; and broadcast local concerts, 
sports events, parades, town meetings. 

Does your local station do these 
things? 


This is the fifth article in a series on 
“How to Judge Radio Programs.” Next 
week’s feature will discuss yardsticks 
for quiz and variety shows. 








“HE BIG Train” (page 17) isn’t 
fiction. It’s a biographical story; 
every word is true, every fact accurate. 
Since this is the case, you “killed two 
birds” in reading “The Big Train.” You 
read an exciting story; and you also 
had the chance to learn many interest- 
ing facts about baseball history. 

Did you make the most of this op- 
portunity as you read the story? Did 
you pick up all the straight facts you 
could find? Did you learn as you read? 
The first quiz below will answer that 
question for you. 


Don’t Detour on Details 


Answer each of these questions with- 
out rechecking the story, “The Big 
Train.” 

1. Did Walter Johnson know much 
about professional baseball when he 
first signed with the Senators? 

2. What was Ty Cobb’s outstanding 
professional trait? 

3. What was the one important thing 
Cobb learned about Johnson the first 
time the “Big Train” pitched to him? 

4, What was Cobb’s nickname? 

5. What was so unusual about the 
balls Johnson pitched? Can you give a 
complete description of his manner of 
pitching them? 

6. Can you give an accurate descrip- 
tion of Johnson’s appearance? 


7. When did Johnson make his de- 
but as a big leaguer? 

8. Did Johnson win the first game 
he pitched? What was the score of 
that game? 


What a Character! 

Since “The Big Train” is biographical, 
it gives you a realistic picture of the 
sort of fellow Walter Johnson was. Did 
you read the story carefully enough to 
pick up all the hints about Johnson’s 
character? Then you'll have no difficulty 
underscoring the correct ending for 
each of these sentences: 

1. When Johnson played for the 
bush leagues, he used to allow the other 
team’s batters to hit, if his team was 
ahead, because: (a) he thought it was 
poor sportsmanship to try to beat an 
opponent too badly; (b) he wanted the 
other team to enjoy the ganfe as much 
as he did. 

2. In the bush leagues, Johnson often 
pitched both Saturday and Sunday 
games because: (a) he really enjoyed 
pitching; (b) he wanted to give the 
fans a thrill. 

3. The ball which Johnson returned 
to Delehanty, during his first conver- 
sation with Cantillon, was a swift one 
because: (a) he had such a strong 
pitching arm that even when he threw 
a ball easily, it was a fast one; (b) he 
wanted to impress Cantillon- and his 
new teammates. 





4. Cantillon predicted that Johnson 
was going to be the world’s greatest 
pitcher because: (a) Johnson had hand- 
ed him a good “line”; (b) he was im- 
pressed by Johnson’s pitching style. 

5. Johnson would never “dust off” a 
batter who crowded the plate: (a) sim- 
ply because his control wasn’t very good, 
and he was afraid of hitting the bat- 
ter; (b) mainly because he felt it was 
unfair to throw the ball at a batter. 


Words, Words, Words 


“The Big Train” gave you a liberal 
sprinkling of baseball slang. Now, just 
for the fun of it, why not try your own 
hand at pitching “baseballese”? Pretend 
that the following paragraph is a sports 
story — the opening paragraph of a col- 
umnist’s account of Walter Johnson’s 
first big-league game. Following the 
paragraph, you'll find a list of baseball 
terms; one of them will fit into each 
blank in the paragraph. Can you fit 
them in correctly? 


It looks as if the Senators won't 
be (1) for much longer, 
now that they have Walter Johnson 
—_______(2) for them. Johnson, a 
—_______(3), is a sensational 
______(4). The Detroit Tigers, those 








demons of (5), 
(6) only six of Johnson’s —— 
(7) in the ______(8) of today’s 


double-header. Even the Georgia Peach 
pe (9), three out of the four 
times he faced Johnson. 


(a) cannon boy; (b) curtain raiser; 
(c) cellar tenants; (d) did a casey; 
(e) gilt-edge ball; (£) doing mound 
duty; (g) belted; (h) sand-lot grad; 
(i) burnt offerings. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 








“THING STRAIGHT. 


SOAP box orator was urging people 

to join a new political party called 
the “Hoaxist Party.” The orator pointed 
to a man standing at the edge of the 
crowd that had gathered around. 








“Don’t you want to join the Hoaxist 
Party?” the orator shouted. 

“No,” answered the man, “I 
know what it is.” 

“Do you want more money to buy 
more things?” asked the orator. 

“Sure,” answered the man. 

“Do you want opportunities for your 
children?” The man said that he did. 

“Do you want peace and prosperity?” 
The man nodded a third time. 


don’t 


“Then brother,” shrilled the orafor, 
“ _ sot!” 

you are a lioaxist! 

The or s story is a propa- 








gandist to beware of. He slyly sets out 
to sell people on the Hoaxist Party 
without ever telling them how it is dif- 
ferent from any other party. 

His first trick is in explaining Hoax- 
ism in vague and general terms that 
could fit any political party —- Demo- 
cratic, Republican, Socialist, Com- 
munist, Farmer Labor, etc. Almost 
everyone wants “more things,” “oppor- 
tunities,” and “peace and prosperity.” 
The important question is how we can 
secure these things. In order to give 
a good definition of the Hoaxist Party, 
the orator should have stated: “Every- 
one who believes in and 
is a Hoaxist;” but if you supply “oppor- 
tunity” and “peace” in these blanks, you 
can see the result is absurd. 

However, that is exactly what the 
orator did: he used the second trick 
up his sleeve. He based his argument 
on the generalization, “Everyone who 
wants more things, opportunity, peace, 
and prosperity is a Hoaxist” — which 








simply isn’t true. This is the result of 
incorrect thinking, such as: 

1. All Hoaxists want more things, op- 
portunity, peace, and prosperity. 

2. Many people want these. 

3. Therefore, anyone who wants 
these is a Hoaxist. 

By now you should be able to catch 
the twisted thinking in that example. 
You'll meet this type of persuasion in 
everyday arguments, in advertisements, 
etc. The technique of asking many 
questions with “yes” answers, and then 
tossing in a conclusion that catches 
you is very powerful. Check such con- 
clusions for straight thinking. 

Suppose you had been listening to 
the soap box orator. Unless your think- 
ing cap was on tight, his argument 
might have sounded fine; you might 
have found yourself voting for Mr. 
Hokus Pokus of the Hoaxis: Party with- 
out knowing why. Keep alert —if you 
want to avoid swallowing clever propa- 
ganda. 
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O YOU remember our “Who-dun-it” age when we fan- 
D cied that we were experts at writing codes and using : 
invisible ink? You used your thumb print as a signature and 
Mary Margaret MacManus developed what we called “spook 
writing.” She made all of her capital M’s like the heads 


eral of spooks with just the eyes showing. 

just Our regular penmanship had some fancy twists, too. ; 
own My és were always dotted with goose eggs and I indulged in : 
tend huge flourishes for my capital letters. As I recall, your best : 
yorts was none too legible — sort of a back flip style. I couldn’t 
col- ’ ; tell the ['s from the t’s and you confused me completely by 
»~ crossing I's. 

Fe We weren't alone in our poor penmanship either. I cor- 
— rected themes for Miss Baumgartner one year and it was 


1 fit é : Z # a real job. Ray Carns made his o’s and a’s alike, so that for 
a while I thought his name was Roy Corns! Kip Kelly in- 
sisted that if your penmanship was bad enough you could 
write “Mary Had a Little Lamb” in the middle of a theme 
and Miss Baumgartner wouldn’t know the difference. How 
wrong he was! After I'd corrected the themes, she marked 
off for poor penmanship. 

hose § Memories of those “good old days” came back to me this 
morning when I happened to see some job applications 
that Mrs. Snapp “filed” in the wastepaper basket. Mrs. S. 


yon’t 
ger, 
nson 
n, a 


lay’s ; sane = was a bookkeeper in her younger days and, when she’s hir- : 

each ff : ing new secretaries, she always looks at their handwriting. ee PE 

four “Despite the typewriter, a clear, legible hand is still im- 
: portant in business,” she once explained. “Anyone who writes 

iser; > Bs SE Sa i ea iE poorly on a job application blank will be poor in shorthand, 

sey; P will keep sloppy books, and will sign his name in a variety 

rund E ) e of non-readable ways.” 

rad; en That may be putting it a little strongly, but the fact is 


that people are judged by their penmanship. Also, penman- 
ship is important for success in such jobs as timekeeping 
accounting, secretarial work, salesmanship, etc. 

Well, to get back to my wastepaper-basket story, I no- 
ticed that the top application was that of a girl I know — 
Sybil Smythe. Sybil’s conscientious— and a fairly good 
» Op- : 3 typist — but her handwriting’s impossible. She slants her 
: letters to resemble the Leaning Tower of Pisa and makes 
her small letters as large as her capitals. 











—_ She wanted a clerical job with us. Sybil lost her oppor- 
etch tunity for an interview for the same reason that so many 
aple. ' people never get an answer to job application letters — poor 
n in penmanship! 
ents, That made me do some thinking and I resolved to turn 
nany 2 over a new leaf myself. You'll see no more “hastily yours” 
then on my letters, and that’s a promise! Not that I'm going in 
‘ches for a fifteeri-minute “push-pull warmup” before I write, 
— o> but I'm going to get the proper “slant” by sitting up straight 
with my feet squarely on the floor. A little rhythmical arm 
.” movement will help and I may even hum a little to get the 





ment “swing” of it. That new song about the Thousand Islands 
night would be a good rhythm, wouldn't it? Here I go! 

Mr. ' Sincerely yours, 
with- 
you 
ropa- 











“@gAVE you found a job as a camp 

counselor for the summer?” Betty 
Rhetta asked Bill, her next-door neigh- 
bor. 

“No, but I'm going to run a ‘job 
wanted’ advertisement in the classified 
section of the Sunday Hinsdale Leader,” 
Bill replied. 

“A want ad!” Betty exclaimed. “I 
wouldn’t know how to write one.” 

“I didn’t either,” Bill laughed, “but 
I soon found out by reading some. 
Here’s the one I’m going to run.” 

LOOKING FOR A BREAK. Attention 
summer camps. Seek summer position in 
boys’ camp. Personable, good appearance, 
sober, energetic, go-getter. Excellent back- 
ground, solid experience. Write full de- 
tails. Box B 1787. 


Bill’s looking for a break, he says. 
He'd more likely “go broke” running 
that advertisement! 


Every Word Counts 

Fishing and writing a “job wanted” 
advertisement have much in common. 
For success in either, you need to know 
what you’re doing. Do you want to 
catch bluegills or bass? A bluegill will 
jump for a worm, A bass prefers a fly 
or a minnow. You bait your hook ac- 
cording to what you want to catch. 


1. Baiting your “job wanted” hook. 
Does Bill want a camp counselor’s job 


—to be in charge of a group of boys 
for some phase of their summer activi- 
ties? Does he want a job working in 
the camp kitchen or dining room? Or 
does he want a job as secretary to the 
camp director? He must decide, so that 
he can “bait” his advertisement with 
an attention-catching headline. 

Bill is interested in a camp coun- 
selor’s job. CAMP COUNSELOR, 
therefore, is a much better beginning 
than LOOKING FOR A BREAK. A 
camp director will notice his advertise- 
ment immediately; he will have looked 
in the C’s to find such an advertisement. 
Bill’s opening has a “down-at-the-mouth, 
please-help-me,” negative sort of ap- 
peal. 

By starting with camp counselor, Bill 
doesn’t need the words Attention sum- 
mer camps, etc. Cross them out. 

2. Plan your campaign to secure a 
job interview. Classified advertisements 
cost money. Your space is limited. What 
can you say that will persuade the 
reader to grant you an interview? 

a. What educational qualifications do 
you have for the job? 

Bill’s a speech major and has been 
active in school dramatics. He’s taken 
several courses in science and is an ex- 
pert in nature study. He’s on the Hins- 
dale High School basketball and track 
teams. He’s active in Hi-Y club work. 
Bill summarized this by writing excel- 
lent background. He could be more 
definite. He should mention his interest 
and experience in speech work, sports, 
and nature. 

b. What work experience helps 
qualify you for the job? Bill’s a quali- 
fied A. R. C. (American Red Cross) 
swimming instructor. He’s had experi- 


ence as a summer playground director. 
Last summer, he was crafts counselor 
at Camp Carefree. These Bill described 
as solid experience. He should be more 
definite. He could write, A. R. C. swim 
instructor, experienced playground di- 
rector and crafts counselor. 

3. Eliminate the non-essential words 
and the big “build-up.” Doesn’t per- 
sonable and good appearance mean 
about the same thing? Eliminate one or 
both of them. Go easy on the personal 
“pats on the shoulder” — sober, ener- 
getic, go-getter. Millions of people are 
sober; that’s not unusual. Bill must be 
somewhat energetic — his previous jobs 
indicate that. He should give facts and 
eliminate most of the descriptive ad- 
jectives. 

4. Use abbreviations. If the Hins- 
dale Leader charges by the column 
line (rather than by the word), Bill 
should plan to use abbreviations. He 
should be careful to use abbreviations 
that are readily understood. A reader 
might not have the patience to grope 
his way through this: 

CAMP COUNSELOR, exp. plgrd. dir. 
A. R. C. swm. inst. Good spkr. Nat. expt. 
Bys. cp. 

See the abbreviations section of your 
dictionary for approved abbreviations, 
but remember that the dictionary lists 
many that aren’t familiar to the average 
person. Your local newspaper’s classi- 
fied advertising salesman can help you 
abbreviate your want ad. 

Test your knowledge of writing a 
“job wanted” advertisement by rewrit- 
ing Bill’s advertisement for a job as a 
camp counselor. For extra credit study 
the lost-and-found advertisements; then 
write one of your own. : 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


NE LOOK at our mailbag con- 
0 vinces us that the students at San 
Diego (Calif.) High School have em- 
barked on a “Stump Slim Syntax” 
Week! We won't cry “Uncle” yet, but 
if it’s any comfort to you, we have to 
use the dictionary as often as you do — 
or as often as you should use it. And 
for some of these questions, we had to 
dig deeper than the dictionary! Satis- 


fied? 





By SLIM SYNTAX 


I have heard of many kinds of ink, 
but never “sympathetic ink.” Please ex- 
plain the difference between this and 
ordinary ink. | 


Kay Holder, San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Sympathetic ink is a fluid that dries 
and becomes invisible. Heat applied to 
a letter written with sympathetic ink 
brings out the writing. It’s an old trick 
which depends on some sort of chemi- 
cal reaction. Ask your chemistry teacher 
about it! (You didn’t expect us to ex- 
plain it, did you?) 


I would like to know the correct uses 
of “present” (verb) and “introduce.” 
Would you say, “He introduced me to 
the King” or “He presented me to the 
King”? 

Bette Duncan, San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


To be formal or to be informal — 
that’s the question here. “Introduce” is 
the informal, everyday word we use in 
making introductions. “Present” (accent 
on last syllable, please) sounds fancier 
—or more formal, doesn’t it? In this 
case the correct form is: “He presented 
me to the» King.” Why? Because when 
you meet the King, you are presented 


to someone who is superior in rank or 
position. Also there’s usually a cere- 
mony involved. By the way, who is this 
king you've been introduced to, 
Bette??? 

a o e 

Could you tell me what “ology” 

means, as in teleology and theology? 

Ernestine Estrada, 

San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


“Ology” generally means “the study 
of.” Teleology means—hey, you go 
look it up in the dictionary! 

e e s 

The word “starve” means “to perish 
from hunger.” Is there any word which 
means to “perish from thirst”? 

Carmen Banda, 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Not that we or Mr. Webster ever 
heard of. (Is that southern California 
climate really that dry? If so, we'll send 
those rainmakers who use dry ice to 
produce something really wet. 


eae ec 
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Watch Your Language! 


1. John put on his coat when_I arrived. 

2. John had put on his coat when I arrived. 

In which sentence was John waiting with his coat on? 
Number 2? That’s right. How do you know? Or did 
you just guess? 


Let’s try another pair of sentences: 


1. The show started when I arrived at the theatre. 

2. The show had started when | arrived-at the 
theatre. 

In which sentence did you have to climb over people’s 
legs and say “Excuse me”? Number 2? Right again. Do 
you know why? It’s that word had that gives you the 
answer. 


Past Perfect Tense 


Had started is another kind of tense — or time. It is 
called the past perfect tense. 

We use that past perfect tense when we're talking 
about two events that happened in the past, and we 
want to show which one took place first. The past per- 
fect tense shows us the event which happened first. 

Let’s see how it works in those sentences above: 

1. The show started when I arrived at the theatre. 
(Both events —the starting of the show and your ar- 
rival took place in the past —and they took place at 
the same time. The show started just when you arrived, 
so both are in the past tense. 

2. The show had started when I arrived at the 
theatre. (Here both events took place in the past, too. 
But one thing happened before the other. The show 
had started — past perfect — first, and then you arrived. 
The past perfect tense shows which happened first.) 

We form the past perfect tense by putting had before 
the past participle of the verb. 

Now if you know all of those past participles we 
gave yuu last week, you're all set for this quiz. Fill in 
the correct form for the past perfect tense in the fol- 
lowing sentences. Four points for each. Total, 40. 


1. Mother came in after I 








(speak) 
2. By nightfall I knew I ______ more green apples 
(eat) 
than were good for me. 
3. As he rose to his feet, I could see | ____. him 


(hurt) 
with that last punch. 


4. For ten days he __--__ 
(ride) 


the range. 


NAME 





2) — 


(ring) 


the bell before I could stop him. 





6. After the meeting, they told us what they _____. 
(do) 
7. When the Indians arrived, they found that the 
colonists 


(go) 
8. I ______ my work when father arrived. 
(do) 
9. Jim _______ two sodas when the gang came in. 
(drink) 


10. The bus driver — 
(strike) 


the passenger before 





I entered. 


My score 


Are You Spellbound? 


1. Practical — practicable. Because these two words 
look and sound almost alike, they are often confused, 
misspelled, and misused. Let’s get them clearly in mind. 

Anything that will work, that’s useful or valuable, or 
that’s been tried out in practice is practical. When we 
say, “Jim is a practical man,” we mean that Jim is the 
kind of man who does things that he knows will work 
out in practice. 

Practicable means workable. An idea or plan may 
be exciting, but not practicable — not workable. 

2. Principal — principle. You ought not to have any 
difficulty with the first one, because you know the prin- 
cipal of your school. Principal also means first, most im- 
portant, main. 

Principle means many things: a belief, a conviction, 
truth, policy. Ex.: The brave man will fight for his prin- 
ciples (beliefs, convictions). 

3. Respectfully — respectively. Respectfully means 
“full of respect for someone.” Ex.: Speak respectfully 
of your elders. 

Respectively means taking a number of things in 
order. Ex.; Mary, Jane, and Sarah respectively volun- 
teered to serve as secretary, treasurer, and hostess. 
(Mary — secretary, Jane — treasurer, Sarah — hostess.) 

4. Rout — route. A rout is a complete defeat. Ex.: 
The army was put to rout. 

To rout (verb) means to defeat. Ex.: The Tigers 
routed the Cardinals. 

A route is a way or road for passage or travel. Ex.: 
Route 10 is your best bet. 

To route means to send by way of a fixed road. Ex.: 
After the blizzard, the railroad company had to route 


its trains through the Delaware area. 
Read each of the following sentences carefully. If 
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there is no misspelled word in the sentences, put a C 
in the space at the left. If a word is misspelled, spell 
it correctly in one of the spaces below. Four points 
each. Total, 40. 


— 1. The practicable man always considers how 
his plans will work out. 


. Harrison is a man of high principals. 


— 3. My first and second choices respectfully are 
Jones and Morrell. 


— 4. The American Army put the Japs to rout. 


— 5. The principal cause of accidents is careless- 


ness. 
— 6. After the storm, cars were sent over Rout 5. 


— 7. Some people think thet our modern children 
do not speak respectively to their parents. 


— 8. Who is the principal of your school? 


— 9. The colonists were prepared to die for their 
principles. 


“Re-rout traffic,” the telegram read. 




















My score___ 


Words to the Wise 


You probably have the material to build many more 
words than you now have in your vocabulary. How can 
you do it? Take familiar word parts and build them 
into words which are new to you. 

Here’s a list of prefixes, roots, and suffixes. In put- 
ting them together, you may have to drop a letter from 
the root. For instance, in combining pro, duct, and tion 
you must drop the “t” from the root to form production. 

There are twenty-two possible words, in addition to 
the one we've given you. Count one point for each 
word. Total, 22. (If you get all of them —and if you 
scored 100 per cent on the other two quizzes, you'll 
“break the bank” with a total score of 102!) 


Prefixes 
pro (before) 
con (with) 
ob (against) 
Roots 
duce, duct (to lead) 
script, scribe (to write) 
ject (to throw) 
Suffixes 
tion (the act of) 
ible, able (able to) 
ive (quality of) 


My score My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


11. Seashore. 

13. “52,” in Roman numerals. 
14. Kilometer (Abbrev.). 

15. A fall flower. 

17. The poison or contagious 


19. An assigned task. 
21. Ruthenium 


24. Takes the part of one fac- 


Lo] 
~l 


29. Nostrils. 
30. Rubber hoop covering a 22. Utilizes. 


81.Gains as clear 


Are You a Jack of All Trades? 


Don’t let the title (above) frighten you! This puzzle 
does contain words from a number of different occupa- 
tional fields, but there are also many everyday words 
which should make easy going for you. 

All told, there are 36 words. Counting 3 points for 
each one, you should be able to roll up a grand total 
of 108! 
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ACROSS | | DOWN | 
1.Center aisle of a cross- 1. Notch; small chip. 


shaped church (Archi- 9 The splitting of this has 
tecture). revolutionized warfare. 
5. Poems. 


( Physics). 


9. Suffix denoting an inflam- 0. ty he wer o be eee 


matory disease, as “ton- 


sil__” (Med.). of. be 
10. Left side of a ship (Naut- 4. Suffix forming feminine 
ical). nouns, as “poet —.” 


5. Out of Print (Abbrev.). 
6. Fools, idiots. 

7.One of the Great Lakes. 
8. Mix a fluid gently. 
disease 12. Small individual fruit pies. 
(Med.). 16.Sunday (Abbrev.). 


matter of a 


” 


(Chem. ab- 17. Pep, vim, and —. 
brev.). 18. Within. 


23. Unit of work or energy. 19. Prefix denoting “seven.” 


( Physics). 20: Beautiful Helen’s home 


: : town. 
tion against another. 


.Combine with others, as 
in “— your money.” 


21.A sign denoting a pause 
of a certain number of 
beats (Music). 

vehicle wheel 


(English 95 Hotel. 
spelling). 


profit 26. Female deer. 


(Commerce). 28. The (French, masculine). 


My score—— -.— 
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The 300-Year-Old Idea 


that inspires research men today 





It is a bright and windless day near the close of the 
16th century. At the Leaning Tower of Pisa, professors 
and students from the near-by university have 
gathered to jeer at an experiment by a young professor 
named Galileo. 


They believe what Aristotle said 2,000 years ago—that 
a heavy weight must fall faster than a light one. But 
Galileo doubts this and now will try to prove his point. 


He is at the top of the tower with two iron balls, one 
weighing 10 pounds, the other one pound. He pauses, 
then drops both at the same time. They fall to the 
earth—and make one thud. Both balls hit the ground 
at the same time. 


You see, Galileo had dared to doubt. He never believed, 
as other men did, that Aristotle had settled all prob- 
lems of the universe. So he went on to make many 
other contributions to man’s thinking—all growing 
from his idea of testing old theories, of experimenting 
to find a new way. 


Now this same idea has been applied to automobiles 
for years by the men in General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 


They too have dared to doubt old theories and set 
ways of doing things. Like Galileo they believe in 
experimenting without end until they develop new 
methods and materials and ideas. 


And so, from them have come improvements like the 
self-starter, dynamic balancing of moving parts, 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH «+ GM DIESEL 
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crankcase ventilation, tetraethyl gasoline, and hun- 
dreds of others that make modern motoring what it is. 


Yes, if you want to know why General Motors cars 
have such a reputation for sturdiness, for smooth 
trouble-free action—/or all-roynd value—you can find 
many of the answers in GM’s Research Laboratories. 


These research men are still being told about many 
things that “can’t be done.” They are still busier than 


ever working out ways to do them. 


That’s one of the big reasons why you'll keep hearing 
that you can’t beat a GM car for value—not only in this 
40th anniversary year of General Motors, but in many 


years to come. 


te 
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On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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St. Louis Post-Dispateh 


“Let's go downtown now and 
open some charge accounts.” 


dard asked Harkness Davenport, 
chairman of the Friday discussion 
group. 

He nodded, so she turned and faced 
the class. “Harkness has asked me to ex- 
plain briefly what credit is — before the 
girls line up against the fellows on the 
subject, Charge Accounts vs. Cash Pur- 
chases. 

“Credit,” she continued, “is an ar- 
rangement between buyer and seller 
whereby the buyer pays at some future 
date for purchases made now. Most of 
you are familiar with the charge ac- 
counts that your families have at de- 
partment stores, grocery stores, etc. 
Usually these stores send bills on the 
lst of the month and you're expected to 
pay — before the 10th ofethe month — 
for goods purchased on credit during 
the previous month. That’s short-term 
credit. Buying on the installment plan 
is long-term credit. We'll discuss it at 
another time. 

“Let’s illustrate how to obtain short- 
term credit — say, from 30 to 90 days — 
by taking the case of Mrs. Jones who 
wants to open a charge account at 
Joseph’s department store. From the 
store’s credit department Mrs. Jones ob- 
tains a credit application form which 
she fills in with her name, her husband’s 
name, her home address, her occupa- 
tion, her husband’s occupation, etc. 

“Joseph’s sends Mrs. Jones’ filled-in 
application form to the local credit as- 
sociation — in this case, a branch of the 
National Retail Credit Association. The 
local credit association may already have 
information on the Joneses. If not, it in- 
vestigates Mrs. Jones and her husband 
to find out (1) if their characters are 
good, (2) if they have a regular income 
which enables them to pay their bills, 
and (3) if they have any capital — real 
estate, a home which they own, savings 
and checking accounts at a 
bonds, stocks, furniture, auto, ete. 


T EVERYONE here?” Phyllis God- 


GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


Charge It, Please 


“On the basis of the credit associa- 
tion’s findings, Joseph’s decides whether 
or not to permit Mrs. Jones to open a 
charge account. If so, she may charge 
future purchases at the store and re- 
ceive a monthly bill. Some stores issue 
credit cards to their ‘charge customers’ 
—to be shown to the sales clerks; others 
have the sales clerks check with the 
credit or accounting department before 
a ‘charge customer’ takes purchases 
from the store.” 

“Thank you, Phyllis,” Harkness said 
as he took sample credit cards and ap- 
plication blanks and passed them 
around the class. “Now for the discus- 
sion. Jack Bechler and Harmon Stone 
are in favor of buying for cash only and 
Mildred Race and Joan Lee will pre- 
sent the advantages of charge accounts. 
Jack, will you open the discussion?” 

Jack: Every man should avoid charge 
accounts. While he slaves all day at 
work, his wife trips from store to store 
buying finery and gadgets on accounts 
charged to her husband. Pretty soon 
they are head-over-heels in debt. The 
way to get ahead is to pay as you go 

Joan: Those are strong words, Jack. 
Women do most of the shopping for the 
home and some women (and men, too) 
may go into debt because they have too 
much or too easy credit. That’s not true 
of most shoppers, though. Now let’s 
look at the advantages of having charge 
accounts: (1) You don’t need to carry 
much money with you—money which 
you might lose; (2) you don’t have to 
bother making change in shopping, and 
thus you can avoid making mistakes; 
(3) you can leave most of your money 
in the bank and thus you won't spend 
it foolishly. 

Harmon: But if you pay in cash, you 
buy more cautiously. You think, “If I 
buy that shirt now, I won't be able to 
buy that new book I want.” Also, with 
cash you can trade at any store where 
you can get the most for your money. 
If you have a charge account, you're 
likely to do nearly all your trading at 
one store. Too, prices are higher on 
goods at charge account stores. 

Micprep: You men have a way of 
believing that things which are some- 
times true are always true. Some of the 
larger stores which offer the best buys 
have charge account customers. Of 


/ 


‘ 





course, it does cost a store money to 
have a charge account service — for 
clerical work, for collections, for losses, 
etc. But a store which is careful in 
opening charge accounts has only small 
losses. : 

Joan: And don’t forget that if you 
have a charge account, you're likely to 
get better service, more personal atten- 
tion than the cash customer does. It’s 
also easier to return goods. 

Jacx: Women are always changing 
their minds and returning goods. There 
ought to be a law against it! You should 
know what you want before you buy it. 
Returned goods cost the store money 
and the store passes that increased cost 
along to the consumer. 

HARKNESS: Are there any more ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of having 
credit accounts? 

Mivprep: I'd like to mention that it 
you have a charge account, you can 
take greater advantage of sales adver- 
tised in the newspapers. If you know 
exactly what you want, you can just 
phone the store and ask that the goods 
be sent out and charged to your ac- 
count. 

Joan: Another advantage ot charge 
accounts is that they're helpful in time 
of emergency. If you have a good credit 
rating —if you have a reputation for 
paying bills promptly—then you can 
charge important medical supplies or 
other necessities if there is a sudden 
illness in your family. 

Harkness: The time’s about up. The 
boys have argued against charge ac- 
counts because (1) they tend to en- 
courage some people to buy more than 
they need; (2) they tend to restrict 
shopping to one store; (3) people buy 
more cautiously with cash; (4) usually 
prices are higher at charge account 
stores. 

The girls have argued in favor ot 
charge accounts, saying (1) you don’t 
lose your money shopping or in making 
change; (2) you don’t spend your cash 
foolishly; (3) you receive better service 
at the store and it’s easier to return 
goods; (4) you can phone your order; 
(5) and credit is especially useful in 
time of emergency. 

In short, charge accounts can be a 
good thing, if you recognize their pit- 
falls. 
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“Help Wanted” columns of a Metro- 

politan Sunday newspaper, you've 
probably noticed the large number of 
ads for accountants. 

Trained accountants are in great de- 
mand, especially in industrial cities, in 
state capitals, and in Washington, D. @. 
Complex tax systems, government regu- 
lations, and a growing emphasis on 
scientific management in business have 
increased the demand for young men 
and women who have a way with 
figures. 


[’ YOU'VE ever glanced through the 


Successful Math Man 


Twenty-nine-year-old Milton Quinn 
of Hampton, Virginia, is a successful 
accountant. Recently he returned to the 
United States after a year in Germany 


as a civilian accountant for the Army. ~ 


Because of his training and experience, 
he had his choice of jobs in several of 
our larger cities. 

“I always liked arithmetic,” Milt said 
when we interviewed him recently, 
“and I took all the math courses I could 
in high school and college. This has 
helped me in my work. An accountant 


~must be accurate and quick with figures. 


“English helps, too,” Milt explained. 
“An accountant frequently writes re- 
ports, so he must be able to express his 
thoughts in clear, forceful writing. Also, 
he must be able to make good oral re- 
ports and explanations. 

“A really ambitious accountant 
should be sociable,” Milt grinned. “I 
think there’s nothing like sports — espe- 
cially golf. I like dancing and bridge, 
too. They all help you to meet people. 
It’s important to be a good mixer and 
to have a pleasant personality.” 

Milt also stressed the importance of 
good health — and especially good eye- 
sight, because an accountant. must work 
with figures for hours at a time. Also, 
he must be calm and even-tempered. 
Excitable people usually are not happy 
making routine checks and surveys all 
day. 


Saxon in Saturday Review of Literature 


“it scomed to me the books balanced. | had 6 
pages of assets and 6 pages of liabilities.” 





“Above all, an accountant should be 
scrupulously honest and trustworthy — 
never tempted to take what doesn't be- 
long to him,” Milt finished. 


How He Did It 


When Milt finished Hampton High, 
he took the four-year business course 
at William and Mary College in Vir- 
ginia. He finished college just in time 
to join the Air Corps as a lieutenant. 
Major Quinn received his discharge in 
January, 1946, and accepted a job with 
a private accounting firm in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Three nights a week he went 
to night school to brush up on his ac- 
counting and to take advanced courses. 
He was earning $250 a month. 


All in a Day’s Work 


The accounting firm for which Milt 
worked set up and supervised the oper- 
ation of bookkeeping systems for vari- 
ous stores, manufacturing companies, 
and social clubs. Milt made periodic 
checks and analyses (audits) of the 
books and other financial records of 
these clients. He checked the cash on 
hand, the stocks and bonds, and the 
cancelled checks. He made inventories 
of the supplies of stores and hotels. 

Other accountants in Milt’s office pre- 
pared tax reports to send to the Gov- 
ernment, and advised customers what 
to do about their tax problems. Some- 
times they studied firms’ books to 
search for fraud or irregular practices 
in bookkeeping. They prepared state- 
ments of profit and loss which showed 


1 can solve arithmetic problems with speed and 


1 am calm and patient; not easily excited 
1 can be trusted to do a job thoroughly 


1 am honest; not tempted to take others’ property ees 
| like to analyze facts and figures in order to learn what they mean .. 
My eyesight is good (or can be corrected by glasses) “nee 
1 can write reports which express my thoughts clearly 

1 have a pleasing personality; get along well with other people 


FIGURES 





the financial condition of the business 
they were checking. 


The C. P. A. 


Some accountants in the Washington 
office had started in the business world 
as bookkeepers and clerks when they 
finished high school; but competition 
for jobs and promotion is keen for the 
inexperienced worker. 

Milt’s two bosses were both certified 
public accountants (C.P.A.’s), They 
had successfully passed rigorous state 
tests in accounting in order to be certi- 
fied. Some states require graduation 
from an approved four-year college and 
several years’ working experience for 
admission to the C.P.A. tests. 

A certified public accountant can set 
up his own business, much as a lawyer 
does. He can work for the Government 
or he gan take a full-time job with a 
private company. Many C.P.A.’s earn 
$100 or more a week. 

Milt left the private firm of accoun- 
tants in Washington to take a job with 
the Veterans Administration in Atlanta, 
then the opportunity came to work for 
the Army in Germany. He was promoted 
rapidly and was earning nearly $600 a 
month when he finished his year of 
duty. Now he plans to accept one of 
several offers in Atlanta. 


Take Account of Yourself 


If a career in accounting appeals to 
you, score yourself on the items in the 


list below. 


—WrriaM Favet, Vocational Editor 


No 
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Yes 
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Note: “Yes” answers indicate interest and aptitude only. They do not necessarily mean 


that you will be a success in this field. 














Everybody likes to watch the trains go 
by—especially the fast freights. But how 
would you like to stand in front of a 
“mike” and try to answer some questions 
about railroading? Here are four tough 
ones. Check the answers you think are 


correct. [hen seehow many you got right: 





1. Question: How much 
coal do the railroads 
haul for the homes and 
industries of the nation 
in a year? 

140,000,000 tons () 


360,000,000 tons (} 
520,000,000 tons [) 











1. In 1947 the railroads hauled 
520,000,000 tons of coal — more 
than were ever moved in any year 


bef« re. 


2. In 1947 the railroads hauled 
6,000,000 carloads of farm produce 
— more grain and grain products 
than in any previous year. 


3. Before the war the average 
charge of the railroads for hauling 
a ton of freight one mile was less 
than one cent. Even today, with 
the higher rates necessary to meet 
greatly increased wages and prices, 
the average charge is only about 
one and a quarter cents. 





HERE ARE THE ANSWERS: 


4. In the year 1947, hauling the 
biggest peacetime traffic in their 
history, the railroads earned an 
average return of only 3% per 
cent on their net investment. This 
is only about half what the rail- 
roads need to meet their interest 
and rental charges and to provide 
for necessary improvements. 


* 


Railroads, under regulation, must 
be allowed to charge enough for 
their services to make sure that 
the America of tomorrow will en- 
joy even better railroad transpor- 
tation than it has today. 




























2. Question: How many 
carloads of farm prod- 
ucts were hauled on the 
railroads last year? 
4,000,000 cars () 


6,000,000 cars [ } 
8,000,000 cars (j 


3. Question: How much 
do you think the rail- 
roads get, on the aver-' 
age, for hauling a ton 
of freight one mile? 
1 cents] 2% cents [] : 





5 cents (| 


4. Question: How much 

do you think the rail- 

JZ, roads earn on their in- 

' vestment? 

3'epercent(] 5% percent) 
10 per cent (_} 
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NGO Joe Cantillon, manager of 
P::: hapless, hopeless Washing- 
ton Senators, sat on the worn 
bench in the steaming locker room and 
read the letter again. He was still not 
fully dressed in his baseball uniform, 
but he was drenched in that wet-bath 
of perspiration that only a June day in 
the nation’s capital can give, A steady 
stream ran down his arm and blurred 
the inked words on the piece of ruled 
copy paper. 

Joe Cantillon put the paper aside, 
pulled on his baseball pants and shirt 
and sat down to lace his shoes. The 
effort was too much and again he 
reached for the letter. It said: 

“You better come out here and get 
this pitcher. He throws a ball so fast 
nobody can see it and he strikes out 
everybody. He throws a ball so fast 
it’s like a little white bullet going down 
to the catcher and his control is so good 
that the catcher just holds up his glove, 
shuts his eyes, then picks the ball out 
of the pocket, 

“He’s a big nineteen-year-old fellow 
like I told you before, and if you don’t 
hurry up someone will sign him and 
he will be the best pitcher that ever 
lived. He throws faster than Addie Joss 
or Amos Rusie ever did, and you bet- 
ter hurry, Joe, or you will be sorry. 

“His name is Walter Johnson, and 
he pitches for the Wieser team out 
here in Idaho.” 

Joe smiled a little ruefully. Faster 
than Joss? Faster than Rusie? Nobody 
could throw a ball any faster than those 
two on their better days, and Joe ought 
to know — he had watched them as 
only an old umpire like himself knew 
how to watch a pitcher. 

And suppose this Johnson could 
throw a ball faster? What good was 
it going to be to Joe Cantillon, saddled 
«with the worst collection of alleged 
baseball players ever gathered in one 
clubhouse in any major league any- 
where? Here he was, with his first 
‘chance as a major league manager in 
this year of 1907; the team was in 
eighth place almost as soon as the sea- 
son started, and the only way it was 
going, to~get out of the cellar was to 


Reprinted by permission from Walter 
Johnson — King of the Pitchers, by Roger 
]. Treat. Copyright 1948 by Roger J. Treat. 
Published by Julian Messner, Inc. 
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Rookie Walter Johnson starts on the glory 
road that leads to baseball's Hall of Fame 


The Big Train 


inveigle another team into the league 
to create a ninth place. This Washing- 
ton team would take that over right 
away, and stay there too. 

Finally Cantillon finished his dress- 
ing and went out through the long tun- 
nel to the bench. It was just another 
ball game, just another beating. The 
fans were hooting at him — those same 
fans who had greé@ted him with cheers 
only a few weeks before when he had 
come to Washington to try to work a 
miracle with his ragtag team. Life was 
getting less peaceful for Joe Cantillon 
every day. 

The team was filing through the rou- 
tine batting practice that June after- 
noon as Joe Cantillon sat in the dug- 
out out of the sun and watched with 
no outward enthusiasm. Joe sighed 
with the delicacy of a tired elephant 
and reached in his hip pocket for the 
red bandanna. It was like sitting in a 
shower bath in that heat! 

His fingers came out with a piece 
of paper and, for want of something 
better to take his mind off the team, 
he read the letter again. “He throws 
a ball so fast nobody can see it and he 
strikes out everybody.” Suppose this 
fan happened to be right about this 
young pitcher? Suppose the greatest 
pitcher the world would ever see was 
warming up out in — what was it? Was 
warming up out there in Wieser, Idaho, 
right this minute? And suppose that 
Joe Cantillon could just step down to 
the telegraph office and send a mes- 
sage to this youngster and come up 
with a man who threw so fast nobody 
could see it? Wouldn’t that be some- 
thing? 

Just daydreams. The club owners 
would chase him out of town on a rail 
if he sent a wire like that, He might 
as well forget this Johnson. 

Then it was time to start the game 
and Joe cranked his mind back from 
his pleasant dreamland to the unpleas- 
ant job of trying to win a ball game. 

The Detroit Tigers were powerful 


_By Roger Treat 


that year of 1907. They were a real 
powerhouse in their own league. 

The sparkling Tyrus Raymond Cobb, 
Detroit center fielder, was in the third 
year of his flaming, daring career. He 
had hit, run and stormed his way to a 
.320 batting average the year before, 
and with his burning passion for su- 
premacy, it was inevitable that he 
would be better and -better. 

It was a tough team to beat. Only 
the National League champions could 
do it. 

* * o 

The days dragged by for Joe Can- 
tillon in Washington. The management, 
not entirely willing to assume its full 
responsibility for the poor showing of 
the Senators, was getting in Joe's hair. 

“Why don’t you let me get some new 
players?” Pongo Joe shouted in exas- 
peration after one unhappy session. 
“Why don’t you give me a scout to 
send out to find some ball-players? No- 
body could win with these clowns you 
give me. Why, I know where I can 
get an outfielder as good as Cobb. He’s 
out there in Kansas right now and 
some club will grab him.” 

“We can’t afford a scout, Joe. Why 
don’t you send one of your players?” 

“One of my players? Who? Who can 
I spare off this, this, this — ball team?” 

“Listen, gentlemen,” Joe said, trying 
with all his force to keep from scream- 
ing, “I am the manager. It’s my first 
year as a big leagne manager, I am in 
eighth place and I know what that 
means. I have been an umpire around 






















this game for a long time. I know what 
happens to eighth place managers. 

“I don’t want to go back to being 
an umpire, but I can hear that little 
whisk broom getting itself ready in my 
closet at home right now. Eighth place 
managers look for new jobs. 

“You've got to give me a _ better 
break. You’ve got to let me get some 
new players.” 

Joe pawed through the papers on 
his desk. His fingers stuck to a sweat- 
stained piece of paper from a cheap 
copy-book. Joe’s eyes flared sparks 
again. This was the hunch. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. “I know where 
I can get the greatest pitcher in the 
world. He throws so fast nobody can 
see the pitch, and he strikes out every- 
body. All I need is a man — and a 
ticket to Wieser, Idaho.” 

“Where, Joe?” 

“Wieser, Idaho. This fellow Jackson, 
or Johnson, or something, is as fast as 
Amos Rusie, faster than Addie Joss, He 
strikes out everybody.” 

“All right, Joe. This club is losing 
money, but if you think you can spare 
one of your men we'll stand the ex- 
pense of a few trips.” 

From downstairs in the clubhouse a 
worried voice came up. 

“Hey, Joe. Hey, Joe, some more bad 
news. Cliff Blankenship just busted his 
finger.” 

Joe Cantillon dropped tace forward 
on the desk. Cliff Blankenship was his 
best catcher! 

A few minutes later Joe was start- 
ing for the bench with all the enthu- 
siasm of a man heading for the gallows 
when the idea hit him. He raced to the 
window and yelled: 

“Hey, Eddie. Eddie, tell Blanken- 
ship to get that finger set and band- 
aged as quick as he can. He's leav- 
ing tonight for Kansas. Yeah, Kansas. 
And Idaho too. 'm going to get me a 
pitcher. Greatest pitcher ever lived. 
Name’s Johnson.” 

He reported to Washington on a 
hot July morning. The sun was slug- 
ging the capital that day with all its 
sweltering power. The Senators were 
going through the motions of practice 


and unhappy Joe Cantillon watched 
wearily from near the first base dug- 
out, 

Walter Johnson was dressed in his 
best that morning — the very best that 
the greatest department store in Wie- 
ser, Idaho, could afford. A tall, black 
stovepipe derby sat squarely on dead 
center of his wavy brown-red hair; the 
suit had probably been described as 
“Klassy-Kut Klothing”; it was check- 
ered and scratchy looking, and it might 
have fitted a man six inches. shorter 
than Johnson with arms five inches 
less long. 

He walked with an ambling firmness 
that was awkward, yet powerfully 
graceful, as men do when they have 
logged many miles on a farm and in the 
forests. 

It was his arms that Joe Cantillon 
noticed first that morning. The arms 
and the eyes and the smile. The smile 
came first as Johnson walked up and 
said, “My name’s Johnson, Mr. Cantil- 
lon. I'm your new pitcher.” 

The smile was the kind that made 
you smile too. It was friendly and sin- 
cere; it came easily from much usage, 
and it sparkled like the sun flashing 
from behind an old, tiresome storm. 
The eyes backed it up with a deep blue 
brilliance, crinkled at the corners from 
long hours in the blazing sun. 

Those arms! thought Joe. Look at 
those arms. They hang so long he can 
scratch his knee without bending over! 


They come down so far he can reach - 


right up to the plate and drop the ball 
in the catcher’s hand, There never were 
arms like that before. Oh, Lordie, if 
this one can only throw — and know 
where it’s going! 

“They tell me you throw pretty 
hard, Johnson,” said Joe Cantillon. 
“Blankenship liked your style. There’s 
room here, a permanent job, for a good 
pitcher — a pitcher who isn’t afraid of 
work.” 

“I'd like to pitch every day, Mr. Can- 
tillon.” 

“Not that much work, Johnson. We 
have a couple of other pitchers here. 
People tell me you are fast, that you 
strike out a lot of batters. What was 
your record in Wieser this year?” 

“1 lost a couple, Mr. Cantillon, Lost 
two games. But I guess I won about 
thirteen before I left. We only played 
two, three, four games a week. Usu- 
ally Saturday and Sunday, and maybe 
a couple more sometimes. So I just 
pitched week ends mostly.” 

“I suppose you pitched the Sunday 
games?” = 

“Yes, Mr, Cantillon, Sunday and Sat- 


urday.” 
“Both games?” 
te. 4: 
“Your m get tired?” 


“Can't say it ever did, One time I 
pitched Friday and Saturday and two 
games Sunday, but that wasn’t tiring. 
That was fun. I'd like to pitch every 
day. I sure like to throw that old ball.” 

Joe Cantillon leaned against the first 
base stands and closed his eyes for a 
minute. Maybe the sun was getting 
him. Maybe too much worry and too 
much heat were boiling his brain in a 
slow poison that was making him just a 
little daffy. 

He pitches Friday and Saturday, 
and two games Sunday, Joe was think- 
ing. He’s built like a massive slingshot 
on legs. That right arm looks eight feet 
long, and if he knows or can learn any- 
thing about rhythm and leverage, that 
ball will come whistling down there — 
Oh, Lordie! 

“How many you strike out back there, 
Johnson?” 

“Not so many, Mr. Cantillon. Twelve, 
fifteen, eighteen a game. We played 
pretty friendly out there most of the 
time. If we got a lead I'd let ’em hit 
for a while. 

“You’d let ‘em hit?” 

“Yes, sir. Game’s not much fun if 
you can’t hit once in a while.” 


Joe shook his head like a man try- 
ing to rouse himself from deep sleep. 

“Look, Walter,” he said, “in this 
league we don’t care about the others 
having fun. We want to win every 
game if we can. We don’t let up so the 
other fellows can belt our brains out. 
You understand that?” 

“Sure, Mr. Cantillon. I never let 
them hit if they got close to us. I just 
threw the easy ones to fellows who 
didn’t get many hits. I wouldn’t do 
that in the big leagues.” 

At that moment a ball got by big 
Jim Delehanty, Senator first baseman, 
and bounced against the wall beside 
Johnson. He picked it up, fondled it a 
moment. Then that long arm uncoiled 
with an easy swing and the ball seemed 
to scorch the air to land in the first 
baseman’s mitt. Delehanty started to 
turn back toward the diamond, looked 
at the ball, looked at Johnson, looked 
at Cantillon with disbelief. 

The big rube hadn't thrown it hard. 
Just sort of half-lobbed it sidearm, but 
the ball had cracked in His mitt like a 
shot from a gun, 

“You shouldn’t do that, Walter,” said 
Joe Cantillon. “That’s busher stuff. 
These fellows won't like you if you 
play hot-hand with them.” 

“Goodness gracious, I didn’t throw 
that hard, Mr. Cantillon. I just tossed 
it to that man.” 

Just tossed it, thought Joe. Oh, 
Lordie. 

“Can | pitch today, Mr. Cantillon?” 

“Today? You just had a long train 
ride, didn’t you?” (Turn to page 26) 
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Now —as well as in the future 
—whether you work for someone else 
or become your own boss—business 
profits will always play a big part in 
. your welfare. The reasonable profits 
i" earned by industry pay for the develop- 
ment and expansion that bring more 
jobs, more security, and better living for 





everyone. 

And speaking of profits, most Ameri- 
cans say they think 10 to 15 cents out 
of each dollar of sales would be a fair 
profit for business to make. Government 
figures show that industry averages less 
than half that much profit. And about 
] half of that is plowed back by industry 
4 to pay for the progress that gives 
ul Americans more good things than any 
other people on earth! 
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. Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 
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® Your first real job may still be several school years 
off. But right now is none too soon to start thinking and 
planning about the kind of work you want to be doing 
when you’re “on your own.” 


Here is a booklet which will help you. It tells such things 
as how to choose a vocation and how to fit yourself for 
it; how to land a job and how to get ahead in it. 


This booklet was planned and written with the help of 
leaders in education, vocational training, and business, 
It’s solid, down to earth, and packed with realistic sug- 
gestions for every student who wants to make the most 
of his American-born opportunity. Write for your free 
copy—using the coupon below. 

















- 
| National Association of Manufacturers, 

| 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “Your Future Is 
| What You Make It.” 

| Name 

Street_— 

| City Zone State 
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New England Shore 
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carefree vacations all over the map... 


EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 
of “This Amazing America” 


Choose a vacation with everything 
arranged, paid for in advance—with 
hotel reservations made for you, 
sightseeing trips planned. 


There are Greyhound Expense-Paid 
Tours to thousands of popular vaca- 
tion spots, great cities, historic areas. 
Ask your Greyhound agent—or write 
to: Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. 
GT-5, 105 West Madison Avenue, 
Chicago 2, Ill.—for illustrated folder 
“Western Package Tours” [] or 
“Eastern Package Tours”. [] (Please 
check the one preferred). 


Go Greyhound 


@ Teachers are the Nation’s most interested and most appreciative 
travelers. At the same time, they are among the most careful buyers 
of transportation—for economy reasons! That’s why Greyhound 
appeals to teachers more than any other travel way. 


One ticket, one dependable service, takes you to any one of the 
48 States, up into Canada, down to Mexico—reaching all of the 
choice vacation areas. @ Greyhound travel costs less than any other 
form of transportation—about one-third as much as operating a 
private auto. @ You see the real America when you travel along its 
great highways . . . and Greyhound travel is warm, friendly, 
human. @ Greyhound Super-Coaches are “tailored to your measure”, 
with adjustable, deeply-cushioned chairs, built-in easy riding qualities, 























This month’s article, in our series by 
young Americans who have been abroad, 
takes us to South America. Last year, at 
the age of 17, Anita Jones attended a 
colegio (high school) in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, for six months. 


NY North American student who 

thinks all schools are more or less 
alike ought to spend a little time in 
an Ecuadorian school. 

Not only do boys and girls have 
separate buildings (except in a few 
rural areas), but in an attempt to erase 
any class distinction, all girls are re- 
quired to wear a uniform. The uniform 
may differ by schools or by classes. 
Some are very attractive; others look 
like baggy smocks. 

Since there is not so much variety in 
boys’ clothes, a uniform isn’t necessary 
‘in the boys’ schools. However, in the 
lower grades so many boys wear a form 
of duster or light overcoat that it be- 
comes practically a uniform. 

Many European customs, long for- 
gotten in the United States, are still in 
vogue in Ecuador. For instance, how 
many of you have ever stood up when 
a teacher entered or left the room? How 
many have had to stand while answer- 
ing questions in class? How many have 
paced the floor committing a geography 
or philosophy lesson to memory? 

When we arrived at school in the 
morning, we were never sure how many 
classes we were going to have. Since 
we stayed in our classroom and waited 
for our teachers to come to us, instead 
of going to a different room for each 
subject as we do in the United States, 
we would sit at our desks and wonder 
whether we were going to have one of 
the ten or more subjects demanded by 
the curriculum, or just a study hall. 
Every week we had classes in English, 
Spanish, philosophy, geography, Ecua- 
dorian history, ancient history, math, 
urbanity (something like civics, but also 
includes conduct), and gym. 

Most of the poorly-paid teachers re- 
gard their school duties as a mere side- 
line and earn their living at other jobs; 
so they are not too conscientious about 
appearing for classes. Some days all of 
them turned up; other days only one or 
two appeared, and the rest of our time 
became a gab session. That was where 
I really picked up the Spanish that I 
didn’t know when I arrived in Ecuador. 

There is little attempt at discipline. 
Most teachers are easygoing and un- 
trained. Some of ours were just uni- 
versity students who taught in our 
school when they had no classes them- 
selves. When we wanted to leave’ our 
seats, We would raise our hands and 
say “Con permiso” which means “With 
permission”; then, even if the teacher 
hadn’t seen or heard us, we could roam 




























By Anita Jones 


around or even leave the room. We 
couldn’t be punished. It would have 
caused a student revolt if a teacher had 
ever severely disciplined a student. 

Once in a while a teacher — usually 
one of the men— would get tough and 
refuse to allow the girls to move out of 
their seats. But his severity didn’t last, 
because there was always the danger 
that some student from an influential 
family would complain, and the Min- 
ister of Education might fire the 
teacher for unprofessional conduct. 

The general poverty of Ecuador and 
the impossibility of getting enough 
books for all the students explain why 
the teaching system is different from 
ours. The teacher is the only one with 
a textbook; he reads the lesson from it 
and from his notes which the students 
copy as fast as they can. These class- 
room notes are then either typed or 
rewritten in ink in a copybook. At the 
next class, the teacher may call on any 
student to read what she copied, while 
the rest of the girls correct their notes. 
Sometimes the teacher will stop a girl’s 
reading to make a comment which will 
be recorded in all notebooks. 

At examination time, the girls pace 
the corridors or promenade on the flat 
roof, memorizing what they have writ- 
ten. The final exams (whether written, 
or oral before a jury of teachers) force 
the students to give facts, rules, and 
examples that the teacher has previously 
dictated. Certainly the Ecuadorian girls 
have better memories than any of my 
North American classmates, but I think 
we know more, for we have been 
taught to reason about what we know 
instead of to repeat it, parrot-fashion. 

Ecuadorian schools place little em- 
phasis on sports for girls. Gym teachers 
don’t encourage baseball or basketball 
during the gym period. Class periods 
are spent in marching and in ladylike 
calisthenics. American girls would rebel 
at this, but the Ecuadorian girls have 
never known anything else. Baseball is 
popular in Ecuador, and the girls like 
to watch games, but most of them have 
never played themselves, It was hard 
work finding anybody to use the bat 
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Anita Jones (left rear) with Ecua- 
dorian classmates in school uniform. 


and the softball that I took to school. 

Yet there are advantages in attending 
school in Ecuador. Every three months 
the students get a week of rest. In 
July, this week is preceded by Student 
Week. For this occasion, each school 
selects its queen. Fortunately for the 
largest boys’ school in Guayaquil, a 
few girls take secretarial courses there, 
and one of them is always the boys’ 
queen. 

Electioneering is very strenuous. Stu- 
dents march through the halls carrying 
placards and yelling the name of their 
candidate. They look at anyone from 
their room who is not campaigning and 
demand to know what the slacker 
doesn’t like about the candidate. 

Our room had chosen a candidate 
who wore her hair rolled on her head 
in a style they call mofio in Spanish. 
That was one Spanish word I had 
never heard, so I thought her nickname 
was “Mono.” That was the word I 
screamed as we raced through the cor- 
ridors between classes, and for several 
weeks I could not understand why she 
seemed to dislike me. I found out later 
that mofio also means “monkey”! 

The actual Student Week parties, 
for which classes were suspended, were 
so colorful that students could sell tick- 
ets to outsiders who wanted to see the 
masquerade costumes and the booths. 
Part of the money collected is used for 
the needs of the school. The rest is con- 
tributed to the support of education 
for the Indians in the interior of Ecua- 
dor. And after a week of these strenu- 
ous parties, the students get seven days 
more to rest up and recuperate. 
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No matter how you write 
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Oscar Homolka, June Hedin, Barbara 
Bel Geddes in | Remember Mama. 
“Www | REMEMBER MAMA (RKO. 
Produced and directed by 
George Stevens.) 

The Editors have chosen RKO’s I 
Remember Mama as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for May. 
story of a Norwe- 


gian family who E Scholastic 2 
settled in San Fran- Bs = 
isco i > early = pod 
cisco in the early = 4 
1900s is taken from = = 
the stage play by & (MNaovie of the ~ 
John Van Druten. = Month 2 


Mr. Van Druten, in 
turn, based his play 
on Kathryn Forbes’ 


Rorterenwodl 


Movie-of the- month 


F a Seal for May _ is 
de lightful novel, ontinetess oi: te Ges 
Mama's. Bank Ac- | tiemenber Mame. 
count, 


In novel, play, and film form, the 
story is one with heart and humor, and 
its now famous Mama is truly a char- 
acter to remember. Irene Dunne does 
very well with the role of Mama Han 
son. And we have a hunch Barbara Bel 
Geddes’ fresh performance as the Han- 
sons’ oldest daughter, who wants to be 
a writer, will place her high on your 
list of favorite young actresses. 

The plot of the film is no action- 
packed affair. Instead, it gently depicts 
Mama’s wise judgments in dealing with 
minor family crises. In one reel, Mama 
must decide about an operation for her 
youngest daughter; in another, how to 
finance her son’s high school education; 
in another, whether to chloroform a cat. 
The film has meaning just because it is 
such little problems as these that all 
families must face. 


This heart-warming ~ 


“iM SCUDDA HOO, SCUDDA 
HAY (20th Century-Fox. Pro- 
duced by Walter Morosco. Di- 
rected by F. Hugh Herbert.) 


“Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay” is a call 
that was once used by mule drivers. 
And this is the story of a Midwestern 
farm boy who buys a team of handsome 
mules to set himself up in business. 

Lon McCallister plays the role of 
Snug Dominy, the boy who falls in love 
with a pair of mules and teaches them 
to pull in harness. Snug’s other in- 
terest is a pretty blonde named Rad 
(June Haver). But Snug’s stepbrother, 
Stretch (Robert Karnes), a lazy bully, 
seems to have a priority on Rad’s time. 

Stretch is as black a villain as we 
ever hope to see; he takes us back to 
our fairy-tale days when cruel step- 
mothers or evil stepbrothers were the 
blight on every princess’ landscape. It’s 
a little hard to. see how Rad — a modern 
queen in blue jeans — has such trouble 
in choosing between Stretch and the 
likable, hard-working Snug. Although 
the film bends over backwards to prove 
that mules are more intelligent than 
horses, men, or any other “critters” on 
legs, it is entertaining and has an intec- 
tious, fresh country atmosphere. The 
mules—and supporting players — are 
photographed in technicolor. 

An added attraction on the comedy 
side is Natalie Wood as Bean, Rad's 


pesky kid sister. And don’t ask us why 
everyone in this story has such a quaint 
nickname. We reckon that’s what comes 
ot livin’ in mule country. 





Lon McCallister (left) drives a team 
of mules in Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay. 
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Here’s one of the stiffest 
BOOKS OF RULES in the country! 


It Protects Your Safety on America’s Streets and Highways 


When a truck driver climbs on his truck, he becomes a public servant. And 
as a public servant, his first duty is to protect the safety of his fellow citizens. 

Even before he has earned the right to sit behind his wheel he has had to 
pass a series of tests, so difficult that probably not 1 motorist in 10 could 
pass. Your “Big Brother” of the open road is a safe driver. He knows, from 
training and experience, that “safety is no accident!” 


You know from personal experience how truck drivers dim their lights 
for you ... how they let you pass the moment it’s safe... how they give yout 
every possible “break” to ease your strain of driving. 


Since trucks must roll, we make it our business to develop the safest 
drivers in the world! 


This target on a truck 

shows that the com- 

pany and driver are pledged to comur- 
tesy and safety on the road. They are 
taking active part in the National 
Courtesy and Safety Campaign spon- 
sored by the... American Trucking 
Associations. 


tut AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster 


AMERICA TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6 BD. C. 
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ODAY’S $64 question is: DO YOU 
T APPROVE OF YOUR DATE’S 
SMOKING OR DRINKING? 

Our readers turned an almost unani- 
mous “thumbs down” on drinking. “Def- 
initely, no!” said 98 per cent. The other 
two per cent felt an occasional social 
drink was okay — provided the practice 
was not carried to excess and provided 
the drinker had his parents’ approval. 

On smoking, your sentiments were 
more evenly divided. Those who disap- 
proved constituted 53 per cent of the 
opinion expressed; but 47 per cent said 
they didn’t mind their date’s smoking. 
However, of that 47 per cent who said 
smoking was all right, many specified, 
“okay for boys, but not for girls.” 

Some of the opinions you expressed 
are printed below. The subject of the 











last “Jam Session” of the year is an- 
nouneed on the “Laughs” page. 


— Gay Head 


Besides all that can be said about the 
effects of smoking and drinking on the 
health, these habits do much to tear 
down one’s reputation. 

Doris Miles 
Bellevue H. S., Mound City, Mo. 





How to charm a chick that chatters 


1. That next-door neighbor of yours is a 
toothsome Miss, but the way she carries 
on, a guy can’t get a word in hedge-wise. 
Well, let’s really charm her into silence 
today—with a handsome Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, and Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Bicycling soft-pedals the conversation. 
And besides, a little free-wheeling gives 
her the chance to see all of that sm-o-o-th 
Arrow Shirt—the way its Mitoga-cut fits 
while it flattors. She’s still talking, but 
now she’s talking about you! 













































comer a wad 





2. The ice-cream parlor is an ideal idyll 
for this type. She can’t talk and eat at the 
same time. If she doesn’t eat, that saves 
you coin. If she does, that gives her ample 
“opportunity to observe your perfect Arrow 
Collar and authentic style Arrow Tie. 


















































4. See? When that evening date rolls 


around, the gal has talked herself out! Now | 


you and that Arrow outfit can do the talk- 
ing! MORAL: Silence is golden. Let an 
Arrow Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief speak 
for themselves. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 


No, I don’t approve of my date’s 
drinking or smoking. There are plenty 
of ways to have fun without it. 


‘ Eleanor Ellis 
Great Falls (Mont.) H. S$. 


Who wants a date who smells like a 
dirty old ash can or beer bottle! 


Dorothy Stevens 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 





Drinking and dating don’t mix. With 
most girls, one date with a boy who 
drank would be one too many. Smoking 
isn’t too bad, but it definitely lowers a 
boy’s date rating. 

Helen Gordon 
Abraham Lincoln H. S. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


If a girl wants to smoke, as long as 
her mother knows, it’s all right with me 
— that is, unless she smokes in a public 
building. If she wants to drink, it’s still 
okay, but she is going to end up walk- 
ing home. 

Bill M’Clintock 

New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 


Nothing looks worse than a girl with 
a cigarette. As for drinking—I don't 
approve for either boys or girls. 


Ronald Wilkinson 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


In my crowd we think it’s permissible 
for a boy to smoke — provided he knows 
how and does not merely make a ‘silly 
attempt to impress you: But drinking is 


: definitely out! If I knew a boy drank, | 


would never take a chance on dating 
him. 

Elaine Dean 
Gainesville (Fla.) H. S. 


I heartily disapprove of drinking. It 
you live out in the “sticks” as | do, your 
date has to drive you home. Alcohol 
and gasoline don’t mix. So for safety’s 
sake, thumbs, down! 

Beverly Havens 

Belfast (N. Y.) Central School 

I do not condone smoking or drink- 

ing on a date. There is nothing so de- 
pressing as seeing your date through a 
haze of smoke. I do not smoke myself, 
because the smoke clings to my clothes 
and out-smells my perfume — so, I don’t 
want his smoke blowing in my face. 





Drinking, I would not abide more 
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than once. There is nothing.that makes 

a girl feel nicer than a boy’s turning 

down a drink out of respect for her. 
Natalie Wilkinson 
Kane (Pa.) H. S. 







I am decidedly against smoking and 
drinking. A radio play you published 
recently called “The State vs. Joe 
Miller” (in World Week and Practical 


s English — March 15 issue) gave a good 
example of what can happen when you 
drink. 


Carolyn Whiting 
; Neola (Utah) Public School 


a As a civic project last year, a student 
gave the 400 graduating seniors a ques- 
tionnaire. One question was, “Do you 


. smoke?” It was discovered that 44 per 
cent of the senior class smoked. I do 

h not object to smoking, although I dis- 

o like smoking for show. But drinking en- 

g dangers the. health of students. 

a Henri Gadhais 


Lamar H. S., Houston, Texas 


Drinking is a habit — just like brush- 
ing your teeth. Once you start, it’s hard 
to stop. And when the boys start drink- 


S 
: ing, the girls do, too, and that leads to 
7 more trouble. 
1 Ralph Kelsey 
Kimball Union Academy 
Meriden, N. H. 
If taken immoderately, drink is wrong 


for anyone. However, in many. homes, 
q it is the custom to use wine, etc. It 
A taken moderately in one’s own home, 
it is permissible. The same goes for 
smoking. However, smoking and drink- 


7 ing are not good for anyone — no matter 
what your friends or the ads say. 

€ Mary Catherine Miller 

- Bishop Muldoon H. S. 

4 Rockford, Ill. 

y 

S , - 

I I am a male myself and would feel 


out of place drinking or smoking on a 
date. Nor do I like a woman who drinks. 
It embarrasses me, leads to quarrels, 


Cit 


. and possible accidents. 
Chuck Spies 
t Emmetsburg (lowa) City H. S. 


| The custom of a sociable drink or 
s cigarette has grown up all over the 
country. I don’t think a sociable drink 
hurts anyone. When we go to a party, 
my date and I have a drink with the 
crowd, and then go on about our busi- 
ness. Of course, I think one should be 
18 or over before he drinks at al] — and 
then only on special occasions. 


Davis T. Moorhead 
Mount Dora (Fla.) H. S. 
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There’s nothing wrong with a teen- 
ager smoking if his or her parents know 
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and approve. But I do not approve of 


any boy or girl drinking. The law says 


you must be 21, and by then you should 
be grown-up enough to drink for enjoy- 
ment and not recklessly. Teen-aged 


drinkers are rarely enjoying themselves, 
but just trying terribly hard to appear 


grown-up and smart. 


Joyce Price 
Hartland (Mich.) H. S. 


Some girls smoke and drink, thinking 
it makes them look more mature; but to 
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me, it looks like a little girl getting 
dressed up for the first time. 
Jim Scott 


Abraham Lincoln H. §. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


When I go on a date, I like to think 
my dream man is at his best and bright- 
est just for me. And scientists have 
proved that liquor and tobacco are 
harmful to both mind and body. 


Geraldine Shaffer 
New Castle (Pa.) H. $. 
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THEY PICK YOUR VOICE FROM A HUBBUB 


CONVERSATION SORTER 


Some telephone lines carry as many 
as 480 conversations at one time. 
At the end of the line, special filters 
sort them into single conversations. 
An important part of many of these 
filters is crystal—cut wafer thin, 
gold plated and mounted in glass 
bulbs. 


MORE CRYSTALS, MORE TELEPHONE LINES 


These synthetic crystals have electrical 
properties similar to the quartz crystals 
formerly used. But they cost less and 
can be produced in large quantities for 
the many urgently needed Long Dis- 
tance lines being built this year. 













HOW DOES THIS GARDEN GROW? 


Large crystals, from which the 
wafers are cut, “grow” in glass 
“gardens.” Each is started from 
seed (a piece of mother crystal) 
and revolved in a chemical solu- 
tion. It takes them several months 
to reach the best size for telephone 
needs, 





@ By making things better at lower cost, your telephone company is able 
to bring you and your family the best and most economical telephone service 


in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SCHOLASTIC 
BANTAMS 





For stories of adventure . . . romance. . . 

sports . . . humor, check the list below. You'll 
find old favorites like TREASURE ISLAND, one 
of the most exciting pirate stories ever writ- 
ten; new books like THE PEARL, a thrilling 
story about a Mexican fisherman; and 34 other 
good books, at only 25¢ each. Just fill out the 
coupon and mail it TODAY. 
1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains ‘Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 35. 
Strikeout Story. 36. Home Ranch. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 









































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Coin or money order MUST be enclosed. 


Name 





Add. 
Acar 





City 





Zone State 








The Big Train 
(Continued from page 18) 


“Pretty long, but I came here to 
pitch. I can rest all winter.” 

“Walter, you better go find a place 
to stay. Get a room and lie around for 
a day. Tomorrow we'll get you fixed 
up with togs and you can throw a few. 
We'll see what you can do.” 


He went out through the entry way, 
the long arms moving rhythmically, the 
ambling stride eating up the distance 
effortlessly. He stopped by the gate 
and looked slowly around the field, at 
the grandstand, the bleachers, the 
fences, the scoreboard, He smiled, and 
Cantillon, watching, found himself smil- 
ing too. 

There was something warm and mag- 
netic about this big farmer. 

“Who's that big rube, Joe?” 

It was Delehanty, his leathery face 
still traced with confusion. 

Joe Cantillon took one more look 
at the entry where the top of a tall 
stovepipe hat was disappearing toward 
the street. 

“That’s Walter Johnson, fim. Walter 
Perry Johnson, and he throws a ball so 
fast nobody can see it. That’s our new 
pitcher, Walter Johnson, and he’s go- 
ing to be the greatest pitcher in the 
world.” 

“Does he say so, Joe?” 

“No, he doesn’t, Jim. He isn’t that 
kind of a busher. I say so, and this time 
I'm not going to be wrong.” 


Tue curtain goes up for Walter 
Perry Johnson at one o'clock in the 
afternoon of August 2, 1907, the first 
game of a double-header. He is nine- 
teen years old, he stands an inch more 
than six feet tall, he weighs just under 
two hundred pounds and it is all solid 
flesh. He has the reddish, sun-baked 
skin of the typical outdoor liver; his 
well-shaped head has a true rugged 
classic beauty, with small, close-set ears, 
sparkling, laughing eyes that wrinkle at 
the outer corners, even teeth in a quick- 
grinning mouth, He will break a thou- 
sand feminine hearts, and he will give 
his own to only one. 

As Joe Cantillon had already noticed 
Johnson had one abnormality — his 
arms. They do not quite touch his knees 
as he stands erect, but they reach only 
short inches from it. They are long, 
supple and sinewy. The hands are 
large, strong from work, big-knuckled, 
and efficient. 

Fewer than seven hundred fans came 
to the game that afternoon. Had the 
visiting team been of less importance 
than the Tigers, and had not the mag- 
netic Ty Cobb been one of these Tigers, 


Johnson might have made his debut be- 
fore an almost empty house. 

They watched him as he warmed up. 
The fans, his teammates, the Tigers. 
Cobb watched him too. ly 
Cobb, who didn’t intend to have any- 
body get him out if he could help it. 

Finally he saw enough and went back 
to his dugout. 

“What's he got, Ty?” asked Wahoo 
Sam Crawford, who might have been 
called the Babe Ruth of his time. 

“He’s got the fastest pitch I ever 
saw,” said Cobb. 

“You serious?” 

“Yes, I'm serious. That catcher is just 
knocking the ball down. He can’t hold 
him and I’m not surprised. This busher 
is faster than anybody I ever hit against. 
If he’s wild, too, it will be murder. 
Look at that delivery! The ball comés 
out of nowhere and it’s part cross fire. 
Lord, give that busher two years and 
nobody will touch him.” 


lL would be nice to recall that John- 
son won that first game, but it wouldn’t 
be factual. He came close; he hand- 
cuffed Cobb and Crawford and Rossman 
and the rest; they got only six hits from 
his whistling stuff in the eight innings he 
worked, but one of those hits. was a 
four-bagger by Sam Crawford, who 
admitted after the game that he just 
“closed his eyes and prayed.” 

The Washington infield, as was its 
custom, came up with two errors in 
strategic spots, and the team got only 
one run for Johnson. He went out for 
a pinch hitter in the last half of the 
eighth. In the final inning, both teams 
scored once to make it 3-2. 

Ty Cobb didn’t like that game. He 
didn’t like being handcuffed by a bush- 
er who obviously didn’t know the first 
thing about how to handle himself on 
a pitching mound. All Johnson knew 
at this time was how to throw. When 
he got in trouble he threw faster. 


The first time at bat, Cobb learned 
one thing about Johnson. He learned 
that’ no matter how much he, Cobb, 
crowded the plate, no matter how much 
advantage he would try to take, John- 
son would not throw at him, would not 
dust him off. 

Cobb didn’t know that day whether 
Johnson refrained from lack of experi- 
ence or for other reasons. As the years 
of their intense rivalry rolled by, Cobb 
knew that Johnson would never de- 
liberately throw at any batter at any 
time. Johnson thought it was dishonest, 
unfair, and he wouldn’t do it. Also he 
had a deep-seated fear of hitting a bat- 
ter. 
Cobb did not make an honest, swing- 
ing base hit that day. He faced Walter 
for the first time to open the second 
inning after Johnson had set back the 
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first three in order to start the game. 
Ty took a look at two fast balls, de- 
cided that discretion was the wisest 
course, and dropped a drag bint to- 
ward second base, beating it out easily. 

Johnson’s motion bothered Cobb — 
and all the rest. He was awkward. He 
had no windup. When he was ready to 
pitch, he twisted his body far around 
to the right until he was facing second 
base. Then his left foot would shoot 
out, and that long, buggy-whipping 
arm would come sweeping through just 
below the waistline. It wasn’t sidearm, 
and it wasn’t underhand. It was a de- 
livery all his own that had the demor- 
alizing, deceiving qualities of a cross 
fire. 


Ture was something different about 
the flight of the ball, something Cobb 
had never seen before. Speed didn’t 
bother him. Not the speed of Joss and 
Cy Young and Chief Bender and Wad- 
dell, who could throw pretty fast if 
they wanted to. Their hard ones would 
come in singing, fade upward and in- 
ward to the side from which they were 
throwing. 

Johrison’s was different. It didn’t 
sing, it “whooshed”; there was a defi- 
nitely audible sound as the laces fought 
the air resistance. And when it should 
climb up and away from a left-handed 
hitter it broke upward and sharply to- 
ward him. It was disconcerting, for the 
batter had to swing faster than ever be- 
fore to hope to connect solidly. 

It brought up a problem for Ty Cobb. 
Cobb loved a problem, a new enemy 
in his/fanatic drive to excel in all that 
was baseball. He was a_ spirit that 
asked no mercy, nor gave any. And if 
he got the rough stuff thrown back in 
his face he would never complain. 

Cobb faced Walter Johnson four times 
that first afternoon of Johnson’s career, 
and the last three times Cobb was out. 

When the game was finishéd, Cobb 
clattered down the cement steps that 
led to the dressing rooms. A loud- 
mouthed fan lefned over the railing 
and jeered at the Georgia Peach. 

“What's the matter, Cobb? That big 
farmer got your number?” 

Cobb snarled for a second, but he 
was an honest sportsman too. 

“No,” he said, “but you can’t hit ‘em 
if you can’t see ’em.” 

A slogan had been coined. It would 
be repeated millions of times in the 
years to come. And always it would be 
associated with Walter Johnson, 

“You can’t hit ’em if you can’t see 
‘em.” 

The big, lovable farm boy was on 
his way; the gates to the glory road 
were swinging open. 

“You can’t hit ‘em if you can’t see 


27 
On the Safe Side 


They were entertaining the preacher 
at lunch, and the guest remarked to the 
small boy of the house: “Don’t you ever 
say prayers before your meals?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the boy. “Dad says 
our cook’s pretty reliable.” 


As You Like lt 


Customer: “Tll have some oysters, 
not too large, not too small, not too 
salty, and not too fat. They must be 
cold, and I want them immediately.” 

Waiter: “With or without pearls?” 


Canadian High News 
Classmate 


A New Soap! Wasting Away 


It doesn’t lather. 
It doesn’t bubble. 
It doesn’t clean. 


It just keeps you company in the tub, 
Tne Torch, Bulkeley H. S., Hartford, Conn. 


Bill: “Since I met you I can’t eat, I 
can’t sleep, I can’t drink .. .” 

Jill: “Why not?” 

Bill: “I'm broke!” 


Canadian High New 
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in one wonderful ride on a 


Rack Island Roaket 
















Your vacation starts the minute you step aboard 
one of Rock Island’s high-speed, streamlined 
Diesel-powered Rockets. 

What a long way your “teacher’s budget” goes 
in buying luxurious, postwar comfort! Deep, soft 


: aul-Mj; . 

GOLDEN stare Minneapolis 
*ago-Los Angeles 

CORN BELT Rocker 


— *Cago-0. 
chairs in the swanky new Coaches. Meals on the ROCKY roo ll 
Diners are delicious and modestly priced, and Chicago-Denver-Colp eee 


DES MOINES een “Apes Springs 


Chicag -Des Moines 
CHOCcTaw ROCKET 


friendly Lounge Cars offer congenial relaxation. 
Sleeping Cars are of the newest lightweight types 


with a wide range of accommodations. Memphis- Amarillo 
Wherever you plan to go, chances are that Rock } peed sockay 

Island’s 8,000 miles of right-of-way and efficient | F4 W orth-Deteoms City. 

connections will take you “to the door.” Write for PEORIA ROCKET 

fascinating illustrated folder:““A Map thatfTalks.” | zupy ce towed 


M mneapolis-Sz. Paul-Sz Louis 












Ask your nearest Rock Island P ger Rep tative fer 
reservations, tickets and information — or write: 

A. D. MARTIN 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 

Rock Island Lines 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


Rock Island Lines 


The Road of Planned Progress 
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a What would You do?.. 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones _ 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys 
dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 





QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOOK 


Answers these questions 
and hundreds of others of 


equal interest and importance 


BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which beset the 
teen-age set .. . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these 
answers if you want to have social “savvy” . . . to deal suc- 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t 
afford to do without. 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun 
... it’s big .. . it’s well worthwhile. Order 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more 
sent to one address. 
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_ SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 
~220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


* Enclosed please find....:..for.: 
“Boy Dates Girl Bice 
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Baseball 
Diamonds 


XACTLY 37 eagle-eyed readers 
F spotted the two fumbles in my 

“Ruth vs. Cobb” column (April 5). 
According to my copy, Ruth hit 66 
home runs in 1927. He really bopped 
only 60. That’s the way I wrote it, but 
our ‘printers—Babe Ruth fans, evi- 
dently — tacked on an extra 6. 

My second fumble was crediting 
Ruth for hitting the most homers with 
bases full. I said he smacked 15 of 
these jackpot homers. Actually he hit 
16. But even 16 isn’t the record. Lou 
Gehrig holds that honor with 23. I'm 
writing a letter to Frank Menke, author 
of The New Encyclopedia of Sports. 
That’s where I got my misinformation. 

Dick Gharrett, of Tipton, Indiana, 
was good enough to list all 16 of the 
Babe’s swats, including the date on 
which they were made and the pitchers 
and teams against whom they were hit. 

“As a loyal Dodger fan, | was in- 


+ censed over your April 12 column, be- 


cause you failed to mention Pee Wee 
Reese in your line-up of great short- 
stops. Furiously, Judith Mandell, a 
junior high student from Brooklyn.” 

Please don’t be furious, honey. Pee 
Wee’s name just happened to slip my 
mind, I agree that Reese is the best 
shortstop in the National League, with 
Buddy Kerr and Marty Marion a pin- 
point step behind. 

Know how much it costs to train a 
big league baseball chain? Just $202,- 
206.56. At least, that’s what it cost the 
Phillies the past spring. In 42 days, the 
481 Philly players, managers, and 
coaches ate 60,000 eggs, 3,200 pounds 
of butter, 25,000 quarts of milk, 12,600 
loaves of bread, and 26,000 pounds of 
meat, among other things. 

The hotel bill came to $63,000 and 
transportation to $24,000. The 10,500 
baseballs used in training cost $21,000, 
while the 1,500 bats came to $4,500. 

Anyone got 3c for a postage stamp? 

No pitcher this season is going to bet- 
ter the job that Bill Froats, 17-year-old 


‘pitcher of Cardinal Hayes High School, 


New York City, turned in against James 
Monroe High last month. 

In a 7-inning game, Bill not only 
struck out 18 of the 21 men who faced 
him, but personally threw out the other 
three batsmen. 

George Earnshaw, former Athletic 
pitcher, who is now a coach with the 
Phillies, was pitching against the 
Yankees one day and having his share 
of trouble. Among his tormentors was 
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Bill Froats, no-hit, no-run pitcher. 


Lou Gehrig, who socked two homers 
into the right-field stands. 

After the second clout, Manager Con- 
nie Mack yanked big George. Earnshaw 
started for the showers, but the skipper 
called to him sharply: “No you don’t.” 
Sit down here. I want you to see how 
Mahaffey pitches to that fella.” 

Earnshaw sighed and sat down. Pres- 
ently Gehrig came up again and Earn- 
shaw obediently paid attention as Ma- 
haffey turned on his power. 

Smack! This time Gehrig sliced a 
homer into the left-field seats. There 
was a long and awkward silence. Then 
Earnshaw nodded. “I see,” he said. 
“Made him change the direction.” 

The standout sluggers in the Nationa! 
League, for my money, are Johnny Mize 
and Stan Musial. In nine years in the 
big time, Mize has never failed to hit 
over .300. He owns a life-time batting 
average of .328 and has led the league 
three times in both home runs and runs 
batted in. 

Musial also has never fallen below 
.300 and possesses a life-time b.a. of 
-342. In his six years with the Cardinals, 
Stan has twice led the league in bat- 
ting and has led three times in hits. 

Can you name a big league player 
for each letter of the alphabet? There 
is at least one star for each letter, ex- 
cepting I, Q, U, and X. 

The M’s could field a nifty team by 
themselves: Mize (1b), Mayo (2b), 
Majeski (3b), Martin (ss), Musial-Mc- 
Coskey-Marshall (of), Masi (c), Mar- 
childon (p), and Masin (water boy). 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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The Baltimore & Ohio 1s 
the only railroad between 
the East and West — 
ing directly throug 7 
Washington. Liberal stop 
ivileges. 
Theil to the glide of 
Diesel powet; enjoy the 
comfort of ee 
streamliners;, discover t ; 
B&O ‘““extras’’— super 
food, friendly courtesy, 
thé assurance of getting 
there on time. 


TRAVEL NOW- PAY LATER 


Ask any B & 0 Ticket Agent 
about the Traveloan Plan 
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C FoR A WONDERFUL HOLIDAY ) 








* Washington, always thrilling to 
visit, is more exciting than ever, now. 
For our magnificent National Capita] 
has become the hub of the world— 
where headlines made today are the 
history of tomorrow. 

Washington is a new city in other 
respects, too. Blending with its fa- 
mous Capitol Building, its towering 
Washington Monument, its intriguing 
libraries and museums, are recent 
architectural masterpieces: The Jeffer- 
son Memorial, The National Gallery 
of Art, the amazing Pentagon Build- 
ing, and others. And there are so 
many interesting things to thrill you— 
from the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the methods of America’s 
G-Men. 

Some day, as almost every Ameri- 
can does, you’ll visit Washington, 
Why delay? Give yourself and the 
youngsters a holiday—and a new 
appreciation of our country. Come to 
Washington, the keystone of world 
security—and the key to a marvelous 
time! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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REGENTS EXAMS + ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
MODERN HISTORY 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
i) 









ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


tech Dook contains 6 or more of the letest exominations, 
with complete, eccurate solutions te oll problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON’ REGENTS 


SERIES 







The little red books heve 
all the enswers. 


29 Germanic Piece, Brooklyn 10, N. ¥. 








Just what you want! We submit ovigmel suggestions 
by our expert designers, or trom your rough shetch 
RING shown, $200 PIN only: gold-tilled $1.00; sterling 
sliver or gold plete, 7S< GUARD- same prices os pin 
Adé Fed Tax all prices! Request typical style sheet 


G. K. GROUSE CO, 400 Bruce Ave, Wo. Attleboro, Mass. 
SENIORS Gatmotes 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Commission 
Free Memory or Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT screntoo s. re 


Learn to Play Guitar! 
Hy White, formerly guitarist with Woody Hermon, 
NBC, Decco Records, 


<4 etc., is suc- 

ie, KS cessfully teaching By mail. Learn 
harmony, accompaniment, swing, note 
reading, etc., tor fun and extro earnings! 
Send for FREE Lesson Excerpts No. D 
(Stote whether Beginner or Advanced) 


HY WHITE GUITAR STUDIO. 120 w. 48 s+ N.Y 
















____ STAMPS — 


FREE 25 ouTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 











$10.00 WORTH OF 
WOW!! cun — ONLY 10¢! 


What 9 tesasuse bent Big patuwe SOS Pam 

from Afric, South America, $ree Breach, sigmos 
stamps worth up to ty Bh 

Pp 


50c. 
Approval Applicants only—one customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 18, Jamestown, New York 








Airmen of History 


IECHTENSTEIN (LICK-ten-shtine. 

The last syllable rhymes with shine. ) 
is an independent sovereign state in 
Europe between Germany and Switzer- 
land. It has just issued a series of 
stamps honoring great men of aviation. 
Below we show four of the stamps. 





Stamps from Knickerbocker Stamp Co.. New York 


Upper left, Wright; upper right, da Vinci; lower 
left, Montgolfier; lower right, Degen. 


The 5-franc stamp honors our own 
Wilbur Wright born 1867, died 1912). 
With his brother Orville, he built the 
first motor-driven plane to make a suc- 
cessful flight. This first flight was made 
Dec. 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, N, C. 

Leonardo da Vinei (born 1452, died 
1519) is shown on the 10-franc stamp. 
Da Vinci lived in Florence, now a city 
in Italy. He was a famous painter, 
sculptor, architect, engineer, and sci- 
entist. Like other inventors of his time, 
da Vinci tried to build a machine to 
let men fly as birds fly. These flapping- 
wing machines were called ornithopters. 
They did not work because human 
muscles are proportionately much 
weaker than birds’. 

Joseph Montgolfier (born 1740, died 
1810) is shown on the 15-franc stamp. 
He was French. He realized that orni- 
thopters would not work. Then he began 
to think, “If smoke goes up a chimney, 
won't a bag of smoke also rise?” With 
his brother Jacques he made a silk bag, 
110 feet around, attached to a wooden 
frame. Under the: bag they lighted a 
smoky fire. Presently the bag swelled 
with smoke and heat, and rose. 

Jacob Degen (born 1756, died 1846) 
is shown on the 20-franc stamp. He was 
a clockmaker in Vienna, Austria, In 
1809 he invented a combination balloon 
and flapping-wing machine, which flew 
about 50 feet in the air. The balloon 
was large enough to lift only half the 
weight of Degen and the machine. By 
flapping the wings vigorously, the in- 
ventor was able to get aloft. 


The Barrymore Touche 


The late John Barrymore was out 
ees eee 


singled him out with the hearty greet- 
ing: “Good afternoon, Barrymore? You 
are positively the only person I've met 
today worth stopping to speak to.” 
“Really,” rejoined Barrymore. “Then 
you're more fortunate than I am.” 
Safer Way 


Misplaced Devotion 


“My girl says she'll be faithful to the. 


end.” 
“What's the matter with that?” 
“Tm a halfback!” 


Green and Gold, Oakland, California 


How Ya Doin’? 


Wit: “You have snew on your hat.” 
Nit: “What’s ‘snew?’” 
Wit: “I dunno. What's new with 
you?” 
Classmate 


Powerful Katrinka 


At a recent shipyard launching, the 
woman who was to christen the boat 
was quite nervous. 

“Do you have any questions before 
we start?” inquired the master of cere- 
monies. 

“Yes,” she replied. “How hard do I 
have to hit the boat to knock it into the 


water?” 
Classmate 


On the Ball | 


Pal (at basketball game): “That fel- 
low Scott is going to be our best man 
this year.” 

Gal: “Oh, John, this is so sudden?” 








Za CATALOG! 
\ ssabetpncapecte, Aboce 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE fo cciccion, 


cluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. 
RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM STREET, N. ¥. C. 7 
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Out for the Record 


A famous college athlete, holder of 
many track records, was sent to the 
hospital with a bad case of flu. A doc- 
tor took his temperature, shook his head 
doubtfully, and said, “Hm-m-m, looks 
pretty bad. You’re running a tempera- 
ture of 103.” 

“Yeah?” said the athlete, suddenly 
interested in his condition. “What's the 
world’s record?” 

Successful Farming 


Too Bad 
For a while it looked as though we'd 
be spared soap operas in television, 
since five shows a week would be too 


_ much of a strain on any set of actors. 


(Television requires a great deal of re- 
hearsing because actors must memorize 
their lines instead of reading from a 
script.) 

But now we hear that a tiny walkie- 
talkie device has been perfected; it is 
attached invisibly to an actor’s ear and 
an off-stage director can’ prompt him 
whenever he forgets his lines. Televi- 
sion experts think that this will cut 
down on rehearsal time enough to per- 
mit daily soap-opera programs. 

However, script writers will have to 
keep speeches pretty short so that they 
can be transmitted quickly. Thus, the 
Trudy Faces Tragedy program may 
sound something like this: 

“Hi, Trudy.” “Hi, John.” “How’s 
Mother?” “She's dying.” “Where's 
Dad?” “Run off.” “With whom?” “Ma 
Perkins.” “Oh, me!” “Oh, my!” -Oh, 
well... e 

This Week 


Wild Oats 


Betty: “I hear you've accepted El- 
mer’s proposal. Did he happen to men- 
tion that he had proposed to me?” 

Netty: “Oh, not specifically. He did 
say he'd done a lot of foolish things be- 
fore he met me.” 


Wooden Barrel 





It’s a Cinch 


One of the greatest marksmen of the 
FBI was passing through a small town, 
and everywhere he saw evidence of the 
most amazing shooting. On trees, on 
walls, and on fences there were in- 
numerable bull’s-eyes with the bullet 
hole in the absolute center. He asked 
to meet the person responsible for this 
great marksmanship. 

The man turned out to be the village 
idiot. 

“This is the most wonderful mark- 
manship I have ever seen,” said the 
FBI man. “How in the world do you 
do it?” 

“Easy as pie,” said the village idiot. 
“I shoot first and draw the circle after- 


ward.” 
Pageant 


No Comment 


A customer in a Boston animal store 
was contemplating the purchase of a 
parrot which, so far, had evinced no 
sign of life other than to cock a male- 
volent eye at her. Finally, she asked, 
“Does he talk?” 

The salesman looked embarrassed. 
“Yes, ma’am, he talks, but he doesn’t 
wish to be quoted.” 


Watchman- Examiner 


JAM SESSION QUESTION 


In between séssions with our type- 
writer, we manage to get around to a 
number of high schools every year— 
not as many as we'd like to visit—but 
enough to convince us that your study 
halls are hotbeds of bright ideas. 

In almost every school we visit, we 
hear of some interesting and unique 
project students have worked out. We 
report on many such _ scintillatin’ 
schemes in these pages. But we have 
a hunch there are hundreds we never 
hear about—and that other schools 
would like to hear about. 

So here’s your chance to put the 
alma mater in the limelight. The ques- 
tion for our next “Jam Session” will be: 
What is the most successful project your 
school has undertaken during the past 
school year? 

Have any groups in your schog] come 
up with original schemes for raising 
money, promoting sportsmanship or 
school spirit? Have students in your 
town made some particularly worth- 
while contribution to your community? 
Is there some student government ac- 
complishment of which you're parti- 
cularly proud? These are the sort of 
things we’d like to know about. 

Send your contributions to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. All 
letters must be signed with name and 
school address to be eligible for publi- 
cation. — Gay Head 























TO :4EET THE NEEDS OF 
ALL SOFTBALL PLAYERS 


To play better soft- 
ball in 1948 be sure 
to use a genuine 
Louisville Slugger 
softball bat. H & B's 
“Softball Rules” for 
1948 is ready at 
your dealers. See 
him for your copy 
or send 10c direct 
to us (stamps or 
coin) to cover mail- 
ing. Address Dept. 
$-32 Hillerich & 
Bradsby Company, 
Inc., Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. 


7 yours 
5,8 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
for 


BASEBALL and SOFTBALL 





USUALLY IN 
JUST 7 DAYS! 


Lather-massage twice 
daily with Cuticura 
Soap (more often if 

' skin is very oily), 
then at bedtime apply 

Puticura Ointment to 

help clear up externally 

caused pimples, ease out blackheads. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are fragrant, 

scientifically medicated. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazi are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are worthy 
of your attention. Please ber to ti 








when writing to advertisers, 
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Weekly Lesson Plan 15-T 
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"A BOOK A WEEK" 


To have all her students read at least 
one good book a week was the high goal 
set by a Greenwich, C cticut, teacher. 

She reports success almost immediately 
after introducing 25¢ Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs into her classroom. And other 
teachers from all sections of the country 
tell us how Scholastic-BANTAMs have 
made avid readers out of indifferent 
students. 

Scholastic-BANTAMs are popular with 
students because they are selected care- 
fully for their youth appeal. Try them in 
your classroom and see the quick spurt 
in reading interest. 





Select the titles for your classrooms 
from the list below and place your order 
TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 
28. Mama's Bank Account. 29 Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Younq 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 35. 
Strikeout Story. 36. Home Ranch. 


Tear oft here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17 N. Y 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. ot 
Copies Book Copies Book 














MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20¢ per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 

Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name a 





Address 





School 





City 
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Zone State 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world. penetrating ar 
ticles on problems of democ- 
rocy American history world 
offairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th. and 12th 


World Week. especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, world his 
tory, geography, civics, na 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, and 10th grades 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combination Edition of Sen- 
ior Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of English and 
Social Studies editions. Ex 
cellent for integrated pro- 
grams and the core curricu 
lum in the upper high school 
grades 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
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Single Orders 


1.50 for manuscripts accepted at the 
2.00 time of publication. Send photo- 
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British Information Services 


Yes, Sir... Ill Go! 


HE soft spring breeze stirred 
Trecnts the yellowing manuscript in 
the hands of the professor of Eng- 
lish literature, lecturing on the period of 
Charles Dickens. With a sophomore’s 
cocksureness, I thought I knew every- 
thing worth knowing about Dickens. 
Suddenly the reading ceased, and | 
looked up expectantly into the face of 
one of the most beloved teachers I have 
been privileged to know. His eyes 
rested on me and he said, “The English- 
speaking world so loves Charles Dickens 
that every day some one places a flower 
on his tomb in Westminster Abbey.” 
Then pausing for a moment, he con- 
tinued, “You'll do it some day, won't 
you, Miss Wolfe?” 

“Yes, sir! I'll go,” I stammered. 

My professor had sent my mind 
traveling back to my high school days 
where as a freshman I read for the first 
time Irving’s Westminster Abbey. I 
could see myself entering the Abbey, 
feeling at first lost in the gloom, the 
beauty, the mystery of the edifice; then 
softly walking down the great aisle, 
until] I turned to the Poet’s Corner, my 
cornflowers fresh and blue in my hands. 
It was ten years before the promise 
made to my teacher was fulfilled; how- 
ever, before I left that class I had 
promised myself to visit the graves of 
Keats and Shelley in Rome, to see for 
myself Florence, beloved city of the 
Brownings, the English Lakes, the 
Highlands of Scotland—that promise 
was an inspiration that has taken me 
to every continent. The Poetic Old 
World, a gift for my first continental 
tour, was a primer that suggested the 
correlation of literature and travel. Now 
before I travel, I study the literature of 
the countries I am to visit. Don Bland- 
ing, pocket edition, traveled with me 
on an automobile trip through the 
Southwest last summer. 


“Filling my mind with a gladness 
found in places remote from the humdrum —“ 


By CARMIE WOLFE English Teacher, Topeka, Kansas 


That “Yes, sir, I'll go” epitomized 
for me all the theories found in my 
courses in education, for travel became 
for me “Better than all treasures that 
in books are found.” It was Shelley’s 
skylark, filling my mind with a gladness 
found in places remote from the hum- 
drum of the so-many-pages of book 
intruction too often characteristic of 
the English classroom. Not even my 
year at Columbia University, inspira- 
tional as it was, could compare in the 
uplift of spirit and the enthusiasm for 
teaching with which I returned to my 


TEACHER TRAVEL STORY AWARDS 


Scholastic Teacher announces nine 
Travel Story Awards. 

Each month beginning with our Sep- 
tember issue, Scholastic Teacher will 
give a $25 prize for the best travel manu- 
script submitted by a teacher or librar- 
ian. We plan to publish the winning 
manuscripts in the issue announcing the 
award. 

Rules are simple: Length: not more 
than 1,000 words. Subject: A true, read- 
able, entertaining, and useful travel ar- 
ticle. Good photographs accompanying 
the manuscript will weigh heavily in 
the final decision. 

Judges will be the editors of Scholas- 
tic Magazines. 

So take your notebook. And a camera. 
If you are submitting a travel report to 
your school system or college for credit, 
adapt it for the general reader. You can 
win one of the nine $25 Scholastic 
Teacher 1948-49 Travel Story Awards. 

Address entries to: Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


classroom after such experiences as 
Tintern Abbey Revisited, Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, a visit to the 
Castle of Chillon, Dove Cottage, Strat 
ford, the Black Hole, Mandalay. 


The “Open Sesame” 


It is important for a teacher not to 
become so absorbed in her teaching 
that she fails to recognize when she is 
not holding the attention of every stu- 
dent in her class. A sudden dramatic 
silence will call back wandering minds 
ind serve far better than sharp words 
which interrupt the train of thought. 
A bit of interesting information, a story, 
clever or amusing, which is apropos, 
will gain attention. 

Since English is a required subject 
for three years in all high schools, and 
for four years in many, the obligation 
to make her classes meaningful rests 
heavily on the heart of the true teacher. 
Of the number enrolled in a given hour, 
perhaps one-third of the group is think- 
ing of English or a correlated subject 
as a major. Science, manual, and trade 
school students must be led to find the 
authors who have a special message for 
them. The teacher who has traveled 
widely has the “Open Sesame” to their 
minds. 

My protessor did not tell me about 
his visit to Westminster Abbey, but I 
knew that he had been there; I knew 
that he had done the thing he wanted 
me to do, and by one question, he tied 
in my heart forever an American and an 
English writer and planted a seed 

(Concluded on page 26-T) 
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Social Studies 


Teachers...GO TO SEE 


to make only one stop in your state, 

what should he see? 

We put that question to leading edu- 
cators in each state. They squirmed a 
bit. “You just can’t choose one item out 
of all this richness,” wrote one. But 
they gave us a unique list. Take it with 
you when you travel this summer, 


[ a social studies teacher has time 


NORTHEAST 


Me. The Knox Mansion at Thomas- 
ton.— Clyde Russell, sec., Me. Teach- 
ers’ Assn. 

N. H. The historic city of Ports- 
mouth. — John H. Starie, sec., N. H. 
State Teachers’ Assn. 

Vr. Granite quarries at Barre, Pitts- 
ford, Rutland; Calvin Coolidge home at 
Plymouth. 

Mass. Boston area with the Old State 
House, Paul Revere’s House, Faneuil 
Hall, Concord, Lexington, the Old 
North Church, etc. — Hugh Nixon, ed., 
Mass. Teachers Fed. 

R. I. Newport: The tower believed 
built by Norsemen; the first synagogue 
in America; Newport Historical Assn. 

Conn. Wethersfield: The Webb 
House; Hartford: the old State House 
designed by Bulfinch. — Lyndon U. 
Pratt, sec., Conn. St. Teachers Assn. 

N. Y. N. Y. C. including U. N. at 
Lake Success, Hayden Planetarium, 
N. Y. harbor. —Arvie Eldred, sec., N. Y. 
Ed. Assn. 

N. J. Washington’s headquarters at 
Morristown reconstructed by the Nat'l 
Pk. Service; Princeton.— Laurence B. 
Johnson, sec., N. J. Ed. Assn. 

Pa. Philadelphia with its Indepen- 
dence Hall, Carpenter’s Hall, and Con- 
gress Hall. —Eugene P. Bertin, sec., 
Pa. St. Ed. Assn. 

Det. Wilmington: Fort Christina 
Park. — E. Paul Burkholder, ed., Del. 
St. Assn. 

Mp. Annapolis, one of America’s fin- 
est colonial capitals; Baltimore harbor, 
second largest port in U. S.— Milson 
C. Raver, sec., Md, St. Teachers’ Assn. 


SOUTHEAST 


Va. Williamsburg, Jamestown and 
Yorktown. — Robert F. Williams, sec., 
Va. Ed. Assn. 

W. Va. Jackson’s Mill near Clarks- 
burg with restoration of Stonewall 
Jackson’s home. — Clara Lytle, ed., W. 
Va. St. Ed. Assn. 

N. C. “The Lost Colony” play at 
Manteo depicting first settlement; 


Wright Memorial at Kitty Hawk. — 
Ethel Perkins Edwards, sec., N. C. Ed. 
Assn. 

S. C. Fort Hill, Clemson, the home of 
John C. Calhoun, — J. P, Coates, sec., 
S. C. Ed. Assn. 

Ga. Savanuah: Jekyl Island State 
Park; Warm Springs: the Little White 
House. — J. Harold Saxon, sec., Ga. Ed. 
Assn. 

Fa. St. Augustine, oldest city in the 
United States.—James S. Rickards, 
sec., Fla. Ed. Assn. 

Ky. Lincoln's birthplace at Hodgens- 
ville. —]J. W. Brooker, sec., Ky. Ed. 
Assn. 

TENN. Tenaessee Valley Authority, 
general offices at Knoxville and three 
projects nearby.— Mary Helen Craw- 
ley, asst. sec , Tenn. Ed. Assn. 

Miss. Naichez, famous for pilgrim- 
ages to historic houses.—Floyd W. 
Barnes, sec., Miss. Ed. Assn. 

Ata. Montgomery: Rare archives of 
the first capital of the Confederate 
States of America and of Ala. in the 
State Dept. of Archives and History.— 
Frank L. Grove, sec., Ala. Ed. Assn. 

La. Skyscraper capitol built by Huey 
Long at Baton Rouge; battlefield near 
New Orleans, scene of Jackson’s defeat 
of British. 


CENTRAL 


Micn. Ford’s Greenfield Village at 
Dearboin or one of the automobile 
plants at Detroit, Lansing, or Flint. — 
A. J. Phillips, sec., Mich. Ed. Assn. 

Ono. Fremont: President Hayes’ 
home; Newark Mounds, outstanding 
Indian earth works; restoration at Mari- 





Photo by E. P. Leavitt 
Motor launch lectures by guides 
explain National Park geography. 


etta, first capital, Northwest Territory — 
Hobart H. Bell, ed., Ohio Ed. Assn. 

Inv. Motor Speedway at Indianap- 
olis, Gary Steel Mills, Old Vincennes. 
— Mary Louise Mann, asst. ed., Ind. St. 
Teachers Assn. 

Wis. Madison: The capitol, the Uni- 
versity, the U. S. Forest Products Lab. 
—O. H. Plenzke, sec., Wis. Ed. Assn. 

Inu. Lincoln’s home, monument, and 
museum at Springfield and restored 
New Salem 25 miles away. — Irving F. 
Pearson, sec., Ill. Ed. Assn. 

MINN. Open pit iron ore mines at 
Hibbing; port of Duluth. — Walter E. 
Englund, sec., Minn. Ed. Assn. 

Iowa, Bily brothers clock farm, and 
Anton Dvorak Memorial at Spillville, 
Iowa. — Charles F, Martin, sec., Iowa 
St. Ed. Assn. 

Mo. Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas 
City; St. Genevieve, oldest settlement 
in the state. — Everett Keith, sec., Mo. 
Ed. Assn. 

Ark. Little Rock: Restoration of Ter- 
ritorial Capitol, the Civil War Capitol 
(War Memorial Building) and State 
Capitol with resources exhibit. —T. M. 
Stinnett, sec., Ark. Ed. Assn. 

N. Dax. State Capitol and Roosevelt 
Cabin on capitol grounds. — Ella Schroe- 
der, ed., N. Dak. Ed. Assn. 

S. Dax. Mount Rushmore.—S. B. Nis- 
sen, sec., S. Dak. Ed. Assn. 

Nes. Modern Capitol Building hous- 
ing only U. S. unicameral legislature. — 
Arthur W. Burnham, sec., Neb. St. Ed. 
Assn. 

Kan. Topeka State Historical Soc. and 
the Capitol with John Brown murals.— 
C. O. Wright, sec., Kan. Teachers Assn. 

Oxia. Will Rogers Memorial at 
Claremore. —C. M. Howell, sec., Okla. 
Ed. Assn. 

Tex. San Antonio with the Alamo 
and nearby missions.—B. B. Cobb, 
Tex. St. Ed. Assn. 


WEST 


Mont. “Old Town” near Great Falls, 
a frontier town reconstructed by the 
Mont. Historical Soc. — Evelyn M. Til- 
ler, asst. sec., Mont. Ed. Assn. 

Wyo. Old Fort Laramie (nat’] monu- 
ment), state museum at Cheyenne, Yel- 
lowstone Nat’] Pk. —O. C. Kerney, for- 
mer sec., Wyo. Ed. Assn. 

Coto. Denver: Buffalo Bill’s Monu- 
ment and shrine; Durango: Indian cliff 
dwellings.— Ward B. Kimball, dir. 
pub., Colo. Ed. Assn. 

N. Mex. Carlsbad Caverns, largest 
U. S. cave; Chaco Canyon early Indian 
apartment houses. 

Ipano. Craters of the Moon national 
monument in Butte County, an unique 
voleanic area, or Ice Cave near Sho- 
shone. — John I, Hillman, sec., Idaho 
Ed. Assn, 


(Concluded on page 24-T) 
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' When a Vacation Budget Won't Budge, Your Vacation Outlook's Great! Water You'll Have More to Spend at the Other 
— try figuring on New York Central's low _ Level Route Scenery makes a superb back- _ End! Coach fares save enough for lots 
Yel- coach fares and money-saving round- _ ground for dining car meals. It makes swell _ of extra fun. And that’s beside the fun 
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Park Here! 


U. S. offers 171 choices to history fans and nature lovers 


HE National Park System affords 

vacationists that rare combination 
—pleasure traveling, fun, and study- 
through-observation. In the aggregate, 
the 171 areas comprising the System 
illustrate most of the natural sciences 
and the broad phases of our history. 
There is something of interest for every- 
one. 

Wherever you live, there is a national 
park, a monument, an historic site, or 
other areas of the National Park System 
near you. You will find them in 37 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia. They range from Alaska, 
with one national park and four na- 
tional monuments, to the newest na- 
tional park, the Everglades, in southern 
Florida; from Maine to the Hawaiian 
Islands. One national park, Glacier, on 
the Canadian boundary, joins the 
Dominion’s Waterton Lakes National 
Park to form the Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park. 

On the Texas border lies the Big 
Bend National Park, The Republic of 
Mexico has expressed interest in estab- 
lishing a complementary park south of 
the Rio Grande, the two to form an 
international park on our southern 
border. Another internationai project 
to the south is the proposed Coronado 
International Memorial Project, which 
awaits action by the Mexican govern- 
ment. 

Newest park is the Kennesaw Moun- 
tain Historical Battlefield. Here at Mari- 
etta, Georgia, the Confederate forces 
fought the heavy assaults of General 
Sherman during his Atlarita campaign. 

As you plan your summer vacation 
trip, remember to look for the varying 
types of National Park Service areas. 
For every national park like Yellow- 
stone or Yosemite there are nearly three 
national monuments. There are, in addi- 
tion, four historical parks and numerous 
battlefield parks and sites. There are 
national parkways like the Blue Ridge 
Parkway and national memorials like 
Kill Devil Hill where the Wrights made 
their epoch-making flight. 

The great wilderness national parks, 
with magnificent scenery, are veritable 
outdoor laboratories. In them the visitor 
sees earth-making through erosion, 
glaciation, and volcanic action. They 
are also game preserves, for in them 
protected wildlife lives naturally. Their 
flora ranges from the smallest wild- 
flowers to the hoary giant sequoias, old- 
est and largest of living things. 

The national monuments are estab- 


By ISABELLE F. STORY 


Editor-in-chief, National Park Service 


lished to preserve scientific or historic 
values. Petrified forests and fossil dino- 
saurs; stands of living saguaros, organ 
pipe cactus, and coast redwoods; 
mighty natural bridges, and gleaming 
gypsum sand-dunes — all whet the inter- 
est and tempt visitors to delve into new 
fields of study. Other national monu- 
ments and the historic parks and sites 
mark historic milestones in our country’s 
progress. Cliff dwellings and pueblos, 
abandoned before the coming of the 
white man, with no decipherable writ- 
ten record, intrigue the imagination. 
A hand-mark in the plaster of a ruined 
home shows by its size that a woman 
was the plasterer of that day. Excava- 
tions of kitchen middens and of burials 
yield treasures to scientists — artifacts 
such as clothing, utensils, tools, and 
weapons, and often intricate and beauti- 
fully made jewelery. Modern science 
has furnished a sort of calendar of oc- 
cupation through dendrochronology. 
Beams remaining in place have been 
dated by tree-ring studies, thus yield- 
ing up secrets of time long hidden. 

Still other—and the greater number 
— of historic areas have to do with early 
explorations, colonization, settlement 
and history-making conflicts. 

Park naturalists and historians carry 
out interpretive programs designed to 
help visitors gain a broader apprecia- 
tion of the scientific, historical, and 
scenic values of the areas. They offer 
illustrated lectures at campfire gather- 
ings, in the hotels and lodges, and at 
other points of visitor concentration. 
Look for schedules of guided trips. 
Some of these are hikes varying in 
length of time from an hour to a full 
day. Other conducted trips are by 
caravans of motorcars or by motor 
launches. In many areas museum ex- 
hibits interpret the park areas, Museum 
facilities include exhibits, study speci- 
mens, library materials, self-guiding 
nature trails, and other educational 
aids. The National Park Service sup- 
plies all this interpretive service free. 

The parks are yours. Use and enjoy 
them! 

Advice to Vacationists: For a list of 
171 National Park System areas with 
outstanding characteristics, write to the 
National Park Service, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. For 
reservations and additional literature, 
write to the superintendents of the parks 
you plan to visit. 
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For a sparkling eye and 








a happy heart...try a 


This marine and mountain wonderland offers varied steamer 
and ferry trips . . . or fishermen and yachtsmen may set 
their own courses in rented boats. There are the alpine 
attractions of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, the Blue Glacier 
on the Olympic Peninsula—all near Seattle and Tacoma. 
There are daily sailings from these seaports for Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C.; less frequently for Alaska and 
the Orient. East of the Cascades are Spokane’s 
lakelands and Grand Coulee Dam. The grandly scenic 
trip to Washington is part of the fun on The 
Milwaukee Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. 











Touralux sleepers offer berth comfort at lowest cost 


" unatt, 
e 


45 Hours Chicago to 
Puget Sound via St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Yellow- 
stone, Butte. Low round 
trip fares returning via 
California or the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


* Plan from Free Vacation Literature 


For picture-filled folders describing the attractions of the 
Northwest, address H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Milwaukee Road, 823 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad 
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You'll Like 
COLOMBI 


so well that you 
may not want 
to come home 








Pan American World Atrways 
Monserrate Cable Car 


OLOMBIA recently experienced its 

first revolution in many decades. 
Don’t let it keep you away. Peace has 
returned. 

You'll like the Colombian cities on 
the Caribbean: Cartagena, Santa Marta, 
and Barranquilla. The past lives in Car- 
tagena as you explore ruined ramparts 
and forts, follow a guide through sub- 
terranean passageways, and shudder at 
the dismal dungeons. 

Cartagena, founded in 1535, is a 
venerable city, but Santa Marta is ten 
years older. It is the oldest city in South 
America. Santa Marta faces an incred- 
ibly beautiful tropical bay while at her 
back, only 30 miles inland, the majestic 
Sierra Nevada rises to 18,000 feet, its 
summit covered with perpetual snow. 
A short narrow-gauge railroad leads 
from Santa Marta to the plantations in 
Colombia’s principal banana zone. This 
railroad inspired a song which I heard 
in many parts of Colombia. Its theme 
was, “Santa Marta has a train, but it 
doesn’t have a streetcar.” (As a matter 
of fact, only three cities in Colombia 
have street cars. ) 

The Barranquilla you will visit is 
clean and colorful, 2 city of red tile 


By GENEVIEVE H. BELLIS 


roofs, cream-colored houses, concrete 
office buildings. It is Colombia’s prin- 
cipal port. At her modern docks arrive 
Magdalena River steamers; from them 
depart ocean-going vessels. 

You'll enjoy the Rio Magdalena 
which empties into the Caribbean near 
Barranquilla. The Magdalena is Co- 
lombia’s main artery of trade. Each 
stern-wheeler passenger boat carries 
freight also and stops at many little 
river towns to load and unload. You 
may sit comfortably on the shady deck 
and view regions of luxuriant tropical 
growth. The quiet of the air is broken 
by the calls of monkeys, macaws, and 
parrots in the tangled forests, Long- 
legged white herons strut along the 
river banks. Huge alligators sun them- 
selves on warm sand bars. Skirt-ciad 
fishermen in log dugouts use the wide 
river as their highway. There are tall, 
umbrella-topped ceiba trees, patches 
of banana trees, and palms resembling 
shaggy feather dusters. 

You'll be interested in the little river 
ports at which your boat stops. At the 
village of Gamarra you may see the 
cableway leaving for Ocafia, a journey 
of 30 miles across the mountains, the 
cablecars hop - skipping - and - jumping 
from hilltop to hilltop, giving passen- 
gers a bird's-eye view. 


A Lot of Coffee Here, Too 


Puerto Berrio is the railroad terminus 
of the line that goes up to Medellin. If 
all of the coffee that has traveled over 
this line were brewed in one big pot, 
it would take a river of water to brew it. 


COLOMBIA 


Puerto 
Medellin 


‘ Bogota 





You may wish to stay with the river 
boat until it reaches Puerto Berrio and 
then take the railroad up to Medellin, 
Cali, and back to Bogota. If you react 
to Medellin as many do, you'll want to 
live there. En route you'll see tropical 
plants, such as_ breadfruit, coffee, 
bananas, chocolate, oranges, mangos, 
and avocados. There are tumbling 
waterfalls, rolling green hills, white cat- 
tle, and little streams where men pan 
for gold. Medellin, an energete, grow- 
ing metropolis, is Colombia’s principal 
industrial city. But Medellin has much 
more than factories. There are orchids, 
royal palms, fine homes, and two uni- 
versities. Tourist-conscious Medellin has 
its own tourist office to assist visitors. 

You may go by diesel train, auto- 
ferro, from Medellin to Cali in one day. 
The trip takes you through the fertile 
valley of the Cauca River. Pale green 
bamboo waves its lacy leaves high in 
the air, sugarcane grows high and 
sweet. Coffee berries turn to red amid 
the shiny green leaves. Banana stalks 
are so heavy that they have been 
propped up with bamboo poles. 

Cali is colorful and progressive with- 
out seeming to be in a hurry. With Cali 
one associates two charming Colombian 
novels — Maria, by Jorge Isaacs, and 
El Alférez Real, by Eustaquio Palacios. 
Near Cali you may see the estate where 
Jorge Isaacs lived and look upon these 
very hills and valleys of which he wrote. 
The streets of Cali seem a fitting back- 
ground for the grand lords and ladies 
of El Alférez Real. 

Popayan may be reached by train 
from Cali in four hours. This city, found- 
ed in 1536, gave Colombia seven of its 
presidents and such men as the scientist 
José de Caldas and the patriot Camilo 
Torres. There are fine churches in 
Popayan. The bell of one of them has 
a genuine golden tone, for many pounds 
of gold were cast with the bronze from 
which it was molded. 

Bogota is “on the other side of the 
mountain,” three ranges in from the 
Pacific Coast. Bogota is one of the most 
isolated capitals of the world, and yet 
there are shops whose proprietors speak 
four languages! In Bogota, yesterday and 
tomorrow collide head-on. Colonial 
houses and narrow streets are next-door 
neighbors to steel and concrete office 
buildings and wide boulevards. Mar- 
kets with their tropical fruits, colorful 
birds, abundant flowers, and Old World 
practice of bargaining fascinate the vis- 
itor. There are sights for the most avid 
photographer: burros loaded with fire- 
wood, candle vendors, the church on 
Monserrate, pastel-colored houses, the 
striking red and white striped church 
of Carmen, and as blue a sky and fleecy 
white clouds as were ever recorded in 
kodachrome. 
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...and Pan American has made 
over 17,000 Atlantic crossings 
—more than any other airline. 


e You cross the Atlantic ‘way up high 
“above the weather.” where the flving s 
smooth. You’re on Pan American’s Flight 


ws » , 
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For your London trip and for reserva- 


“Come to Britain in ‘48” says the British 
Government. London is host to the Olympic 
Games this summer—July 29th to August 14th. 


Paris, by air, is only an hour and 30 minutes from London 
...And your dollar goes much further in France this yeat 


because of the new. favorable rate of exchange 
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English 


Teachers-GO TO SEE! 


lish teacher want to see? That's 

hard to say. Everything, perhaps! 
The writer mirrors life. The English 
teacher turns the mirror for the stu- 
dents on pioneers and racketeers, on 
folk lore and factory workers. 

State educators who nominated the 
“Social Studies Teachers — Go to See!” 
on page 4-T offer these suggestions for 
English teachers. Add them to your 
itinerary. 


Wis: does the vacationing Eng- 


NORTHEAST 


Me. Brunswick: Home of Robert P 
T. Coffin; where Harriet Beecher Stowe 
wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin; where 
Hawthorne and Longfellow went to col- 
lege. 

N. H. Franconia Notch: The Old 
Man of the Mountain for its association 
with Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face. 

Vr. Writers’ summer school at Bread- 
loaf near Middlebury. 

Mass. Longfellow’s house, Cam- 
bridge; Wayside Inn, Sudbury; the Con- 
cord shrines including Walden Pond. 
Sargent’s “Grail” murals in Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

R. I. Newport: Casino and houses ot 
the “gilded age.” 

Conn. Hartford: Mark Twain and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe houses. 

N. Y. New York City: Public Library, 
Radio City, N. Y. Times; Washington 
Irving House at Tarrytown. 

N. J. Camden: Walt 
House. 

Pa. Philadelphia: Free library found- 
ed by Benjamin Franklin. 

Det. Dover: The Green, center of 
Delaware history for 250 years. 

Mp. Edgar Allan Poe’s grave in Bal- 
timore; Carvel Hall, Annapolis, setting 
for Richard Carvel; Barbara Frietchie 
House, Frederick. 


Whitman 


SOUTH 


Va. Charlottesville: U. of Va. and 
Jefferson’s Monticello home. 

W. Va. Old White at White Sulphur 
Springs; Capon Springs, locale of Action 
at Aquila by Hervey Allen and Sapphira 
and the Slave Girl by Willa Cather. 

N. C. Asheville: Home of Thomas 
Wolfe; also Carl Sandburg home 19 
miles away in Hendersonville. 

S. C. Charleston, locale of many nov- 
els and plays. 

Fia. The Bok Tower near Lakeland; 
Ringling Museum, Sarasota. 

Ga. Joel Chandler Harris’ Shrine, the 


Wren’s nest; Berry School, Mt. Berry. 
Ky. Mammoth Cave near Cave City. 
Tenn. Nashville: Parthenon in Cen- 

tennial Park; the Joint University Li- 

brary. 

Auta. Helen Keller’s home near Tus- 
cumbia. 

Miss. Greenville, where many writers 
have gained inspiration: beaches on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

La. New Orleans: Old French-Span- 
ish sections described in Cable’s Old 
Creole Days; Saratoga Trunk, etc. Evan- 
geline country. 


CENTRAL 


Micu. Americana collection in Wil- 
liam Clements Library, U. of Mich. 

Oun10. Clyde: The Winesburg, Ohio 
of Sherwood Anderson; Alice and Phoe- 
be Carey homes, Cincinnati; Coonskin 
Library, St. Museum, Columbus. 

Inp. Indianapolis: The homes of 
James Whitcomb Riley, Meredith Nich- 
olson, BoothTarkington. 

Wis. West Salem in the area Hamlin 
Garland describes in his novel. 

Inu. Springfield: Ill. St. Library; Ill. 
Historical Library and Museum. 

Minn. U. of Minn. Press, Sauk Cen- 
tre of Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. 

Jowa. Meredith Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Successful Farming. 

Mo. Hannibal: Mark Twain’s home 
and museum. 

Ark. Ozarks: Locale of Arkansas 
Traveler by Lee Pattison. 

N. Dax. Chateau Marquis de Mores 
and surrounding park. 

S. Dax. Mount Rushmore. 

Nesr. Sand Hill country near Alli- 


Sunnyside itself — home of Washington Irving, at Tarrytown, N. Y. 


ance and Rushville, home of Mari San- 
doz’ Old Jules. 

Kan. Topeka and U. of Kansas at 
Lawrence. 

Oxxa. U. of Okla., especially its fa- 
mous press, 18 miles south of Okla. 
City. 

Tex. Waco: The Browning Collec- 
tion and Library at Baylor University. 


WEST 


Mont. Virginia City, reconstructed to 
tormer splender. Robbers’ Roost is close 
by. Setting for vigilante stories. Butte 
is locale of Clyde Murphy’s Glittering 
Hill. 

Wyo. State Library and Museum at 
Cheyenne. 

Coto. Central City Opera House and 
summer opera near Denver. 

N. Mex. Albuquerque region, locale 
of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 

IpaHo. Simplot Apartment House 
Development; Arrow Rock Dam. 

Uran. Southern Utah nat'l parks; 
Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon, 
Cedar Breaks. 

Ariz. The Charlotte Hall Museum in 
Prescott. 

Wasu. Olympic Peninsula, locale ot 
The Egg and I; U. of Wash. theatre, 
Seattle. 

Orec. City of Astoria, end of the 
Lewis and Clark trail, site of early 
northwest trading. 

Nev. Zane Grey country in southern 
Nevada; Mark Twain (Roughing It) 
and Bret Harte lived and wrote at Vir- 
ginia City. 

Ca. Library at Sutter’s Fort, Sacra- 
mento; Bancroft Library, U. of Cal. at 
Berkeley. 


MORE 


For literature on the many charms 
of each state, write to the State Chamber 
of Commerce. It will send folders or 
route your request to proper agencies. 
Look up state WPA Guide. See Books, 
page 25-T, and Travel Films, page 20-T. 
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an- : 
a ARE YOU BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA? 
If you are a social studies teacher you are playing a vital part in the building of our nation. 
| Yours is the responsibility of instructing youth in the principles of our nation’s economy. 
lec- ; 
ity. =f To help you with this crucial job, “The Contribution of Motor Vehicles,” announced in March 
and now being distributed to 50,000 educators, contains a new feature. In addition to the 
ito | 48-page instructor manual, 6 large two-color wall charts, and 15 digest leaflets for students, 
lose i there is a packet for distribution, as illustrated. 
utte 
ring . BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 
1 at This is a concise study of the application of the 
sail principles of our American economy. Your stu- 
dent sees the effect of these principles on major 
cale : industries of our country. He then learns the 
k part he, himself, has in our American incentive 
—_ system. 
rks; The packet leaflets are entitled: 
yon, 
Agriculture — Our Fountain of Life 
_ Contribution of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, 
> of and Home 
wre, Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
the Farm, and Home 
arly 1 
i YOUR PROSPERITY AND MINE 
1ern \! — 
It) H FREE to educators — “The Contribution of 
Vir- i Motor Vehicles,” with the Building A Strong 
America leaflet set enclosed, is now available 
cTa- | 
|. at me - es - rremnanenag vf om regen We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
are using “Contribution of Agriculture,” and that all men are created equal, that 
“Contribution of Petroleum,” in your classes, they are endowed by their — 
a : a ‘ ‘ with certain unalienable Rights, that 
bi you are familiar with this timely informative panei diese ove Ule, Lkerty ant te 
b series. pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
; = these rights, Governments are insti- 
Pom | If not, send for your free chapter. Inspect the tuted among Men, deriving their just 
oks, new Building A Strong America lesson. Then sean meee Sie consent Of the Gam 
0-T, order as many sets as you wish for your 


The Declaration of Independence 


students’ use. 











BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
A department of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, New York. 


Please send me “Contribution of Motor Vehicles” with the Building A Strong America packet enclosed 


re 


(No. of sets) 
Also send me: 
Contribution of Agriculture ...........06.- Contribution of Petroleum................. 
(No. of sets) (No. of sets) 
Te PSS eESSS AMES .iv) Wide ds CARRERE SRSREOCERS oe PIPED s #6's cdscuwace Seadewdddaddeben deacbecdiedaeddcsee 
(Please Print) 
ES. das CURRCACG GAP CARS 2 Eat RS Hes Cadndeadqssetceses 600 cesscceces rerier POCNEROEUS4 Kendaddecedsscusdoestcesas 
ADDRESS AP OEP EN EET LLEREREERT CT Ce Seccese ee et EET Cree 
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By ALAN SCHNEIDER 


Theatre, Inc. 


OU don’t have to go to Broadway 

these days to see exciting theatre — 
especially in the good old summertime. 
If you're on the West Coast, you have 
Seattle with its Penthouse and Tryout 
theatres, Stanford University, UCLA, 
Pasadena, La Jolla, Santa Barbara, 
Laguna Beach, and the Actor’s Lab in 
Hollywood. 

Moving east, there’s Utah Univer- 
sity’s summer session, the Elitch Gar- 
dens theatre in Denver; a number of 
interesting university theatres in the 
Midwest, the Actor's Company in Chi- 
cago, Cain Park in Cleveland, Forest 
Park in St. Louis, and the Cleveland 
Playhouse summer season in Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. Up and down the eastern 
seaboard there are literally hundreds of 
groups and events: the Berkshire and 
Plymouth Festivals, the Barter Thea- 
tre’s tour, Catholic University’s new 
playhouse in Washington, D. C., Paul 
Green’s The Lost Colony production at 
Roanoke Island, N. C. Among the “aris- 
tocrats” of the New England summer 
theatre are Dennis, Ogunquit, Cohasset, 
Marblehead, and Westport. 

Most of these theatres will be pre- 
senting last year’s Broadway successes, 
perhaps with a new star playing the 
title role; a few will be busily experi- 
menting with next season’s hit — they 
hope. One or two will be tackling 
Shakespeare or O’Neill or Aristophanes, 
There will be courses in Acting and 
Play Directing and Makeup. The straw 
hat theatre is a national institution. 


THEATRE 


For the teacher who seeks theatre 
training or experience there are two 
basic kinds of activity. On the academic 
level several choices are open: regular 
undergraduate or graduate work in such 
university theatre departments as North- 
western, Michigan, Louisiana State, 
Catholic University, Iowa, plus many 
etcs.; special seminars or workshops, 
such as Iowa and Denver University 
and Middlebury. 

Teachers can work with professional 
theatre people at academic institutions. 
Fordham University’s summer session 
joins the talents of Lee Simonson and 
Blanche Yurka and Lincoln Kirstein to 
those of its regular faculty. Wellesley 
and Bennington —sans regular classes 
—serve as headquarters for a profes- 
sional summer theatre. At Cain Park in 
Cleveland Heights and in the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company, music and 
drama instructors often turn from teach- 
ing to practicing what they teach. 

Some professional summer theatres 
hire only Equity members, Others are 
professional only in the sense that they 
pay salaries to some or all of the par- 
ticipants. Still others mix professional 
staff with non-professionals — as far as 
Equity allows them. Some maintain 
crews of apprentices (usually unpaid 
and paying) on both sides of the foot- 
lights. Some hold regular classes. Some 
tour the surrounding countryside. 

Summer theatre is hard work, little 
pay, little or no time to enjoy such 
orthodox pleasures as tennis or a dip, 


Your Guide to Both Sides of the Summer Footlights 


even though a court or a pool may be 
the length of a stage brace away. A 
summer theatre worker may find him- 
self rehearsing morning and afternoon 
on one show —a new one each week — 
playing a second one at night, chasing 
after props, punching tickets, painting 
flats, delivering handbills, and selling 
lemonade up and down the aisles. He 
may find himself the victim of slipshod 
standards and petty racketeering and 
disappearing managers. 


Ask Questions 


If you consider summer theatre work, 
ask yourself some questions: 

First, who are the people in charge? 
Are they reliable, established, well- 
known? Has anybody you know ever 
worked with them? Who are some of 
the other people who will be working 
with you? And don’t depend on who 
was there last summer. 

Second, what are the costs—or, in 
rare cases, salaries involved? Do they 
seem fair in view of the experience and 
training you may get, or are they really 
exorbitant? Remember, most summer 
theatre managers are legitimate busi- 
ness men, but there are also some rack- 
eteers. 

Third, what opportunities are you 
interested in? Are you just going to do 
the dirty work? Or will you have a 
chance for varied activity? Do you want 
to act, build sets, run a switchboard, 
do publicity, direct a one-act play, 
study under a certain kind of instructor, 
get seen by a Hollywood agent? Inves- 
tigate, look around, write letters, ask 
questions. 

You can get lots of ideas through 
reading the Sunday and daily New York 
Times, Theatre Arts, Players Magazine, 
the National Theatre Conference Bul- 
letin; or by writing a letter to the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA, 139 West 44th Street, N. Y., 
N. Y.) which is currently compiling a 
list of summer theatre opportunities. 
Actor’s Cues, a mimeographed informa- 
tion bulletin (128 West 48th Street, 
N. Y., N. Y.) has published a handy 
detailed — though not entirely accurate 
or up-to-date — Summer Theatre Direc- 


tory. 
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Who Lives Next Door to the Teacher? 
- | eacher’ 
In these four houses, in a lovely little Ohio town, live 
a Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a 
coal miner. The teacher’s home is at the extreme right 
—the mine worker’s home is second from the right. Not 
every coal miner lives in such a nice home and com- 
s munity—but this picture illustrates the progress being 
made in bettering living conditions for coal miners. 
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Ah-h-h/ 
what comfort. 


on El Capitan 


daily between Chicago—California 






“Route of the Chief 
and Super Chief” 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts when 
you ride €1 Capitan —Santa Fe’s famous 
all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 


New reclining chairs, with new-style 
leg rests, are molded to body measure- 
ments for greater riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give you a 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
through which &1! Capitan passes... a 
reading light is focused directly on your 
book or magazine...an ash tray is at 
your finger tips ... and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those re- 
quiring her capable and friendly service. 


Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, 
are served in new lunch counter-diners. 


Yes! Now it’s more fun than ever 
to ride on €1 Capitan—the 3934-hour 
“economy special” streamliner between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES. « « Serving the West and Southwest 


TY. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 





DO's and DON'Ts 
in Central 
America 


By Dr. Nora B. Thompson 


o: Know the name oi the President, 

form of government, and the other 

general statistics of each country you 
Visit. 

Don't: Confuse facts about one coun- 
try with those of another or generalize 
about the five republics — they are sepa- 
rate entities. Natives appreciate dis- 
crimination. 

Do: Remember you are a profes- 
sional person. You exemplify the “North 
American Way of Life.” 

Don't: Think that because your Eng- 
lish (or Spanish) is not understood, you 
can’t be heard. Loud voices sound un- 
couth to Latin Americans. 

Do: Be careful about eating and 
drinking except in recommended places, 
but don’t “worry” about this. 

Don’t: Get over-tired. Rest all you 
can while at a high altitude. 

Do: Read all you can about these 
countries before you visit them, An 
authoritative work is Four Keys to 
Guatemala by Kelsey and Osborne. 

Don’t: Come home an authority on 
Central America. Don’t generalize. Re- 
late your experiences for what they are 
worth as personal reactions. 

Do: Take a busman’s holiday. Visit 
local schools, and go to the “Centros” 
or “Institutos” where English is taught. 
You'll be surprised! 

Don’t: Boast about our methods and 
equipment. Maybe you can share some 
of each—casually and quietly! 

Do: Enjoy your trip, and return feel- 
ing that you have made friends for your- 
self and for your country. 





CENTRAL AMERICAN TOUR 


You can see Central America “as you 
like it” on Dr. Nora B. Thompson’s 4th 
annual Study Tour. You may attend the 
University of San Carlos, Guatemala 
City. (Dr. Thompson will give two 
courses conducted in English.) You 
may spend time in Guatemalan villages, 
joining the group for weekend tours 
which will include three fiestas. The 
group will participate in a week’s in- 
formation-exchange seminar in Hon- 
duras. The Tour also extends to Costa 
Rica. For details, write Dr, Thompson, 
116 Argyle Rd., Ardmore, Penna. 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Wanted: A Job (p. 5) 


Why should you make a personal 
self-analysis chart before writing a let- 
ter applying for a job? What is the 
advantage of sending a personal data 
sheet with a letter of application? Why 
wouldn’t it be beiter to send all the 
facts in the letter? Why should you 
have permission of those whose names 
you use as references? How can you 
arouse interest in a job application let- 
ter? Create the desire to give you an 
interview? Obtain action? Why does it 
pay to use correct English and have 
neat, readable penmanship? (See “Dear 
Joe” on page 9.) 


Student Activities 


Collect a number of newspaper ad- 
vertisements of job openings which in- 
terest you. Choose one of them and 
write (1) a personal self-analysis chart; 
(2) a personal data guide sheet; (3) 
a letter of application. 

Study the “job wanted” ads in your 
local newspaper. Look for ways the ads 
could be improved. Write an ad for a 
summer job that you'd really like to 
have. 


Better Penmanship (p. 9) 


Jerry writes “Dear Joe,” to discuss 
the importance of good penmanship. 


Student Activities 

1. The class might make a Writing 
Handbook for High School Students. 
Divide the class into small groups and 
let each group write a section of the 
handbook. One group writes a fore- 
word giving the reasons why good pen- 
manship is important. Another discusses 
tips for improving penmanship (proper 
posture, placing of paper on desk, arm 
movement, etc.); other groups make 
up exercises which require writing the 
various letters of the alphabet in every- 
day situations (letters, blackboard no- 
tices, etc.). If the handbook is well 
written, you may wish to mimeograph 
it for class use. 

2. Mimeograph a Handwriting Prog- 
ress Chart. Have one section for each 
week you plan to use the chart. Each 
section should contain lines for the 
student’s signature, street address, city, 
and state. The first time, the student 
should fill in the section without prac- 
tice or help. A week later, after the 
teacher or another student has pointed 
out ways in which the writing may be 
improved, the student fills in the sec- 
ond section. Then he compares his 
second attempt with his first effort to 
note his improvement. The teacher 





COMING — NEXT THREE ISSUES 
May 10, 1948 


Major article: Job interviews. 

Critical Judgment Series: “How to 
Choose Radio Programs,” No. 6 
— yardsticks for quiz and variety 
shows. 

Letter Perfect: Filling in application 
forms. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 
15: Installment buying and finan- 
cing. 

May 17, 1948 

Major article: Keeping a job. 

Critical Judgment Series: “How to 
Choose Radio Programs,” No. 7 — 
F. M. broadcasting. 

Letter Perfect: Acknowledgments 
and confirmations. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 
16: Working your way through 
college. 


May 24, 1948 

Major article: Taking a trip. 

Critical Judgment Series: “How to 
Choose Radio Programs,” No. 8 — 
Radio and education. 

Letter Perfect: Friendly letters. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 
17: Summer planning, part-time 
jobs, etc. 

Also prize-winning short story in 
1948 Scholastic Writing Awards, 
etc. 











should collect the charts and keep them 
on file. Emphasize the importance of 
writing your signature clearly, 

8. Students may cooperate to make 
a Handwriting Rating Chart. Samples 
of students’ writing are posted and a 
committee of student judges rates the 
writing from best to poorest; then stu- 
dents choose a short sentence contain- 
ing a variety of letters and the student 
judged the best writer copies it on the 
top of the rating chart. The second best 
penman copies underneath, and so on. 
The teacher, herself, may wish to do the 
poorest writing (so as not to embarrass 
any student) by copying a hand nota- 
ble for its illegibility. The completed 
chart may be used to rate students’ 
writing and as a motivating force to 
encourage students to write better. 
Numbers may be assigned the various 
grades of penmanship (plus 10 for the 
best; 0 for the worst). 


Note to Teachers 


Would a series of articles on penman- 
ship be of help to you next fall? Would 


you like them to emphasize why good 
penmanship is important? Make spe- 
cific suggestions for improving penman- 
ship? If you're interested in such a 
series, you're cordially invited to write 
your suggestions to the Editor, Practical 
English, 220 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


The Big Train (p. 17) 

For Check-Test Questions see first 
section of “Test Your Reading Skill” on 
page 8. 





Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 8) 


Don't Detour on Details: 1-No. 2-His 
burning ambition for perfection in base 
ball. 3-Cobb learned that Johnson would 
not try to “dust off’ a batter. 4-The 
Georgia Peach. 5-Their speed. Without 
winding up, Johnson twisted his body 
toward second base; as his left foot shot 
out, his arm swept forward just below his 
waistline. 6-Johnson was 6’ 1”, weighed 
almost 200 pounds, had abnormally long 
arms; he had a ruddy complexion, blue 
eves, reddish-brown hair. 7-April 2, 1907. 
8-No. The Detroit Tigers won the game, 
3-2. 

What a Character!: 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b, 
5-b. 

Words, Words, Words: 1-c, 2-f, 3-h, 4-a, 
5-e, 6-g, 7-i, 8-b, 9-d. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 


Watch Your Language!: 1-had spoken, 
2-had eaten, 3-had hurt, 4-had ridden, 5- 
had rung, 6-had done, 7-had gone, 8-had 
done, 9-had drunk, 10-had struck. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-practical, 2- 
principles, 3-respectively, 4-C, 5-C, 6- 
Route, 7-respectfully, 8-C, 9-C, 10-route. 

Words to the Wise: produce, product, 
production, productive, producible, pro- 
scribe, proscription, proscriptive, project, 
projection, conduct, conducive, conducible, 
conduction, conductible, conductive, con- 
duce, conscript, conscription, object, ob- 
jection, objectionable, objective. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 12) 
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Read This Copy of 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH Carefully 


BE SURE 10 SEE: 


Wanted: A Job—pages 5, 6. 


¢ Slim Syntax — page 10. 


Practice Makes Perfect — pages 11, 12. 





* Reading Quiz— page 8. 
¢ Short Story — page 17. 
* Teaching Aids— page 15-T. 


Why not let timely features like these, appearing in PRACTI- 
CAL ENGLISH week after week, go “right to the mark” in 
meeting your English classroom needs. 


Order PRACTICAL ENGLISH NOW for the fall semester. 


Take these two easy steps to bring PRACTICAL ENGLISH to 
your students right from the beginning of the new term, for 
only 60c per student per semester. 


1. Estimate the number of copies you will 
need for your classes in the fall. 


2. Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


You may revise your order in any way within 3 weeks after 
you receive your first issue in September. 


FREE TEACHING SERVICES 
AND CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


“Practice Makes Perfect’ Classroom Kit — including teacher's 
weekly score record, “Word Wizard” buttons for weekly or 
monthly prizes, and Certificates of Merit for the semester's two 
high scorers in your classroom — FREE — on request to all teach- 


ers sending in group orders of ten or more subscriptions. 


A Free 64-page Workbook, containing all the ‘PRACTICE 
MAKES PERFECT” sections which were published in PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH during the 1947-48 school year, will be sent to every 
student and teacher placing a yearly subscription to PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH. 


Scholastic Teacher — your own desk copy —is included FREE 
with all group orders of ten or more. An extra desk copy will be 
sent with each additional 30 subscriptions. 


SERS enweewesaeseeweeeere= | 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TODAY 


— A a a a a a a Se ee Se Se 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enter my order for PRACTICAL ENGLISH as follows: 
$.60 per student per semester $1.20 per student per school year 
(five or more to same address) 
No. of Copies 


(0 This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 
weeks after receiving first issue). 


(C0 This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 


Please Check One (] SCHOOL YEAR (_] SEMESTER 
For FREE ‘Practice Makes Perfect’ Kit—check this box. 
SCHOOL YEAR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: For FREE 64-p. Workbook—check this box, O 


DIRRRIIRD « 00.000::s0corsssoccecscnnsssccnoessensecoes ag tseeneseeacerescnsssenseeses 
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Central America Calls: 


Along a Tropic River; El Salvador, Honduras 


Feliz Viaje! 


By DR. NORA B. THOMPSON 


leader, Summer Study Tours 


Last month Dr. Thompson told us 
how to see Guatemala’s hill towns by 
bus. In this issue she suggests a trip 
down a tropic river; and extension of 
your trip to El Salvador and Honduras. 
—Ed. 


greg] to know Guatemala, take 
the Rio Dulce trip from the high- 
lands down through teeming tropic 
jungles and across Lake Izabal to the 
Caribbean at Livingston. From there 
you can return by train to Guatemala 
City and extend your visit to El Sal- 
vador and Honduras. 

If you do not speak Spanish, plan 
your Rio Dulce trip with a Guatemalan 
tourist company including the boat trip 
from Livingston to Puertos Barrios. 
Here is what you can see. 

Fly from Guatemala City to Coban. 
Next to the airport in Coban is an 
orchid “farm.” If luck favors you, there 
may be many varieties of small flowers 
in bloom. Blouses of fine white lace or 
of heavily embroidered colored cloth 
and many kinds of silver chains, spe- 
cialties of this area, will tempt you. 

Go by bus to Pancajché, where a 
little wood-burning engine will chug 
for two hours along the ever-swelling, 
rapidly-rushing Rio Polochic, carrying 
you slowly but surely to Panzds. 

You will spend the night in the Vera- 
paz Railroad’s double-screened _ rest 
house beside the roaring river. Your 
food for dinner and the next dav’s meals 
will probably have come on the train 
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with you. At sunup you will leave on 
the weekly boat which, if it decides not 
to break down, will take you on a 
memorable trip. (If it does break down, 
the trip will be more memorable. Don’t 
worry, you always reach your destina- 
tion! ) 

Black monkeys leaping from tree te 
tree. gaily colored “guacamayos” flying 
overhead, alligators sleeping like logs 
along the shore, elongated birds’ nests 
hanging from the trees, mauve orchids 
on branches extending  tantalizingly 
over the water, but just out of reach— 
all of these are yours for the looking! 

You will cruise on Lake [zabal and 
stop at E] Estor to visit the ruins of 
San Felipe fortress. At last, the Rio 
Dulce (Fresh Water River)! For half 
an hour you pass between palisades of 
tropical vegetation; suddenly you are 
in Amatique Bay. Before you lies the 
Caribbean! 

From Livingston, once Guatemala’s 
largest port, you cross the bay to Puerto 
Barrios to take the night (no Pullman) 
or morning train back to Guatemala 
City, or to go home as a paying guest 
of the “Great White Fleet” (United 
Fruit Company). Embark in time to 
watch the loading of the “green gold” 
(bananas) by conveyor belts from dock 
to refrigerated holds. 


On to El Salvador 


But, if you return now, you have 
seen only one of the Central American 
countries. Each is unique, and you will 
have missed much. Stay longer, and 
go on by Lima bus or by plane from 
Guatemala City to El] Salvador. 

E] Salvador has no Indians, nor has 
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He carves festival masks; the sun carves his face 


it a port on the east. Its capital, San 
Salvador, is a bustling, noisy metrop- 
olis. One morning go to Lake Coate- 
peque to loat, boat, or swim, and have 
lunch at the hotel there. In the late 
afternoon drive to La Libertad for a 
swim at sunset. The next day climb 
(in car) the Volcano Salvador to see a 
crater within another crater. 

Fly to Tegucigalpa, the quaint capi- 
tal of Honduras. Let your first trip be 
to Picacho Park for a panoramic view 
of this charming city and its environs, 
then to Concordia Park to see adapta- 
tions of Mayan ruins. Be sure to visit the 
Academia de Belles Artes, probabiv the 
best in Central America. The Instituto 
Nacional and the Normal are well worth 
your visit. Save a dav for the trip to 
the Agricultural Experiment School 
(sponsored by the United Fruit Com- 
pany), having asked in advance for 
permission to do so. If vou go by the 
milk bus, you will save money. (The 
road may be very dusty — be prepared! 
One dav you 
can fly to Copan, an Old Empire Mayan 
site where beautifully carved stone al- 
tars and monoliths have been restored. 


The scenery is grandiose. 


If vou've never seen a silver mine, save 
a day for that of El Rosario. Teguci- 
galpa and its environs are a pleasant 
place for strolls, if you can prolong your 
visit there. 

[f the United Fruit boats are stopping 
at Puerto Limon, and you want to re 
turn home by boat, the day’s train trip 
beside the winding Reventazon River 
as it leads to the coast will bring to a 
spectacular conclusion what we trust 
will have been for you a unique and 
stimulating vacation. Feliz viaje! 
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Is This 
The Right Career 
for 


YOU? 


7 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 
income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “Il can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. This 
may be your opportunity to make 
better use of your abilities. To prede- 
termine your chances for success in this 
profitable field, simply spend 30 min- 
utes—in your own home—taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, our nearest manager will ex- 
plain the excellent on-the-job training 
course we offer to help you become 
established. And your contract under 
the famous Mutual Lifetime Compen- 
sation Plan provides liberal commis- 
sions, service fees and a comfortable 
retirement income. 


Your starting point is the Aptitude 
Test. Send the coupon for it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street Alexander E. Patterson 
New York 5,N.Y. President 








GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 


Name 





Home Address........ 
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Bring It Back On Film 


AVE you thought of using your 
camera this summer to collect ma- 

terial for your classes next year as well 
as to record faces and occasions for 
your own pleasure? Your 35 mm camera 
will furnish 2 x 2 slides in color or black 
and white, or negatives for filmstrips. A 
Kodak Bantam will also give you color 
slides. If you have an imported 9 x 12 
cm camera, your camera dealer may be 
able to get you an adapter for making 
3% x 44 negatives from which standard 
3% x 4% slides can be printed. Mounted 
prints can be shown with an opaque 
projector, And, of course, there’s always 
the 8 mm or 16 mm movie camera. 

Besides your camera and accessories, 
you will need some ideas, a plan, and 
a grasp of photography techniques. All 
of these can be acquired, if you don’t 
have them already. Your ideas grow out 
of the needs you have felt in the class- 
room, and your plan is a visualization 
ot the way to meet the needs. 

You can’t afford merely to point the 
camera, press the button, and hope. 

Good pictures can be made with a 
box camera, if you know how and when 
and where to use it. Provide yourself 
with one or more of the following 
books: How to Make Good Movies 
(Eastman), $2; How to Make Good Pic- 
tures (Eastman), 75 cents; Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy (Ansco), 25 cents; 
Color Photography Made Easy (Ansco), 
50 cents; Kodak Data Book on Slides 
(Eastman), 25 cents; Visual Teaching 
and Kodaslides (Eastman), 25 cents. 

An exposure meter is worth its price, 
if you have the money. With color it’s a 
must. You can get good results with 
inexpensive exposure guides. The East- 
man Kodaguides are fine, especially for 
Kodak materials. Practice using your 
meter or guide before you have to face 
that now-or-never picture opportunity. 


® 





Camera hint: Line up your subject 
against a background that is dark. 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College Audio Visual Committee 





Tip your camera down to catch water 
reflections. Curves — animal, vege- 
table or mineral — are photogenic. 


Use of a tripod distinguishes the re- 
liable photographer from the snap-and- 
hope kind, Get a sturdy one that won't 
jiggle when you release the shutter, and 
take it with you everywhere you take 
your camera. 

Always load your camera in subdued 
light. Make your own shade, if neces- 
sary, by sitting down and putting your 
coat over your head. Don’t leave your 
-camera in bright sunlight a: any time. 

Don’t take your camera to a sandy 
beach. 

Always mail your exposed film 
promptly to the developing laboratory. 
Carrying it in the glove compartment 
of your car is asking for trouble. 


For Movie-Makers 


Give your audience more than just a 
glimpse of anything that is worth look- 
ing at. Count to ten slowly for your 
briefest shots. 

Don't take moving pictures of things 
that don’t move. A still picture is cheap- 
er. If your scenario (fancy name for 
plan) calls for a shot of an inanimate 
object, put a person into the scene, but 
don’t let him smirk into the lens. Don’t 
even let him face the camera. 


For All 


Next fall, don’t show your pictures 
until you have edited them, Discard the 
poor shots ruthlessly. Arrange usable 
pictures in effective order. 

Make a recording on wire or tape to 
accompany your film. This takes time 
and editing. Result: sound film. 

You are making instructional, “docu- 
mentary” pictures —not attempting es- 
thetic masterpieces. Good luck! 
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Language... speech and 


drama classes learn more 
quickly using the 


Webster=Chicago 
WIRE RECORDER 


Teachers improve classroom attention when keenly 
interested students can listen to themselves in speech, 
foreign language, music or reading classes. Special 
radio programs are recorded for playback and discus- 
sion in classrooms. Glee clubs and school bands de- 
velop new techniques and learn new harmonies 
quickly and easily. 

It’s all done with the Webster-Chicago portable 
wire recorder which uses a fine strand of stainless steel 
wire. Recordings can be replayed thousands of times 
with true fidelity or programs can be erased instantly 
in favor of new recordings. These, in turn, can be 
played back as many times as desired. It plugs into 
an AC outlet and can be easily carried from room to 
room to record or listen. It’s as simple to use as a 
telephone! See your nearest dealer. or write for the 
interesting free booklet. 





WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF WEBSTER-CHICAGO RECORD PLAYERS AND 
NYLON PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. « CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








GLEE CLUBS 

Learn new, intricate har- 

monies easier and more 

quickly when they can hear 
recording playbacks. 


SCHOOL BANDS 








DEBATING TEAMS 
Improve speech delivery 
when they can get the full 
impact of their speeches in 
advance. 


Get better, smoother rehearsals 
with improved attendance 
when band members can hear 





their own improved playing. 


i 
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Clipe this coupon 
] WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-3 I 
I 5610 Bloomingdale Avenue ! 
l Chicago 39, Illinois 1 
| Gentlemen: l 
l Send the Sooklet on the Webster-Chicago Electronic ! 
Memory Wire Recorder. No obligation, of course. 
! SOND ccc cescccccecceecteccesecesesocceseseese ! 
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Film's-Eye Travel 


TRICTLY for travelers (real or 
5 would-be) are the fifty films listed 

below. You'll find scenes from all 
over the Western Hemisphere. 

Use the films now, to preview trips 
you or your students will take this sum- 
mer. Next fall, when you tell about 
your trip, use the films again. 

Many of these films are available on 
“loan”; free, that is, except for trans- 
portation charges. We have annotated 
films only when titles are not clear. 


UNITED STATES 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE IN WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, VirGINIA. Prod. and dist. 
Eastman Kodak Co., International 
Films Div., 343 State St., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. sd. color 44 min. Loan. Three 
units, Home Life, 18th-Century Cabinet 
Making, and Community Life; come 
separately or in unit. 

FreE Horizons: THE STORY OF OUR 
NATIONAL Parks AND Forests. Prod. 
20th Century-Fox. Dist, Films, Incor- 
porated, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, 
N. Y. sd. b&w. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

Gurmeses or Oxtp Santa Fe. Prod. 


and dist. Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. sd. color 
10 min. Loan. 

GraNnp CANYON IN NORTHERN ARI- 
ZONA. Prod. and dist. Santa Fe (see 
above). sd. color 22 min. Loan. 

Historic New ENGLAND. Prod. and 
dist. Simmel-Meservey, 321 So. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. sd. color 20 
min. Rent or sale. 

INVITATION TO THE NATION. Prod. 
for Washington Board of Trade. Dist. 
American Film Services, Inc., 1010 
Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
Tour of the nation’s capital. 

Let’s See Cuicaco. Prod. and dist. 
Santa Fe (see above). sd. color 23 
min. Loan. 

MEN or GLOUCESTER. Prod. and dist. 
Ford Motor Company, Film Library, 
38000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
sd. color 24 min. Loan. 

THe Nation’s Capita. Prod. and 
dist, March of Time, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. sd. b&w. 15 
min. Rent or sale. 

New York Ca.uinc! Prod. and dist. 
New York Central System (Motion Pic- 





No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . 
the leading recording blanks used by 


broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 


Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 
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performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10", 12”, 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 614”, 8”, 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 


ing list, drop a penny post card to... 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 










Dept. ST-4 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





ture Bureau, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. sd. color 22 min. Loan. 

Puresto Boy. Prod. and dist. Ford 
Motor Co. (see above). sd. color 32 
min. Loan. Pueblo Indians. 

SouTHERN Ca.irorNiA. Prod. and 
dist. Santa Fe (see above). sd. color 
16 min. Loan. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS. Prod. and 
dist. Ford Motor Co. (see above). sd. 
color 28 min. Loan. 

THUNDERING Waters. Prod. and dist. 
New York Central System (see above). 
sd. color 22 min. Loan. 

Dudley Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal., has 
a series of 10-minute films on 12 dif- 
ferent states, with historical, geograph- 
ical, industrial, and scenic coverage. 

Ford Motor Co. (see above) offers 
the following color films together or 
separately: Natrure’s CAMEO, 7 min., 
about Bryce National Park; YELLow- 
STONE NATIONAL Park, 8 min.; RaAtn- 
BOW OF THE DEsERT, 7 min.; GLACIER 
NATIONAL Park, 9 min. 


CANADA 


Across Canapa. Prod. and_ dist. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (Ask for 
office nearest you.) sd, color 30 min. 
Lean. 

Bronco Busters. Prod. and dist. 
Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. sd. color 10 
min. Rent or sale. Annual stampede in 
Calgary, Alberta. 

CROSSING THE INLAND Seas, Prod. 
and dist. Canadian Pacific (see above). 
sd. color 10 min. Loan. Lakes Huron 
and Superior. 

Down BY THE Skea. Prod. and dist. 
Canadian Pacific (see above). sd. color 
10 min. Loan. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Great Lakes. Prod. and dist. Nat’ 
Film Bd. of Canada (see above). sd. 
color 22 min. Rent or sale. 

Jasper. Prod. and dist. Nat'l Film 
Bd. of Canada (see above). sd. color 
1] min. Picture of famous national park 
in the Rockies. 

MontreAL. Prod. Nat’] Film Bd. of 
Canada, Dist. International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Ill. sd. b&w. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

THe New North. Prod. and dist. 
Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see above). 
sd, b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale. How 
Alaska Highway has opened up the 
North. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, SENTINEL OF THE 
ATLANTIC. Prod. and dist. Nat’] Film 
Bd. of Canada (see above). sd. color 
19 min. Rent or sale. 

OTTAWA ON THE River. Prod. and 
dist. Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see 
above). sd. color 18 min. Rent or sale. 

Prince Epwarp Isianp. Prod. and 

(Concluded on page 24-T) 
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THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


a el 


Vheatre -in-a-Suctease 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 


Today's Greatest 
Valve at ONLY i a 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price field — the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 
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EXPLORING 
UR NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS 
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EXPLORING OUR 


NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS 


Edited by Devereux Butcher 


This reliable guidebook 
gives accurate, up-to-the- 
minute details on each of 
our national parks and 
nature monuments; routes, 
road conditions and facili- 
ties, lodging, camping, eat- 
ing, boating, riding, what 
to see and do, etc. 170 scenic 
photographs covering 26 
national parks and 38 na- 
ture monuments. Prepared 
under the auspices of the 
National Parks Association. 


Flexible paper binding, $1.75 
Library cloth binding, $2.75 


Atall bookstores, or 


y ' 
HE} OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ty 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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In Canada - 
GOTO SEE 


Ww" asked directors of tourist bureaus 
in Canada’s provinces what vaca- 
tioning social studies and English teach- 
ers should be sure to see. They recom- 


mend these Canadian “specials.”— Ed. 


WESTERN CANADA 


British CoLumBiA: Parliament 
Buildings at Victoria. In the Provincial 
Library see the records of early Pacific 
Northwest explorers; logs. charts, maps. 
Totem poles in Thunderbird Park. The 
16-acre Butchart’s Sunken Gardens. — 
George .J. Warren. 

ALBERTA: Calgary Stampede, the 
famous rodeo. Columbia Ice Fields. 
The Art School at Banff. 

SASKATCHEWAN: 
Pool, one of the 


Wheat 
greatest co-op enter- 
prises in the world. “Confederation 
table” in the legislative library. 

SAskATOoN. The university buildings. 
—W. A. Stegart. 

Manirosa: Brandon House, old 
Hudson’s Bay trading post near Bran- 
don. Lower Fort Garry, near Winnipeg, 
only intact fur trade stone fort. Riding 
Mountain National Park.—R. J. Bower. 


EASTERN CANADA 


Ontario: Welland Canal; 
Peninsula orchards and 
nickel mines at Sudbury; 
Parliament at Ottawa, National Ar- 
chives, Royal Mint, National Museum 
and Art Gallery, and Supreme Court. 

Colonial history reminders: Grand 
River Valley; Church of Mohawks at 
Brantford; Shrine of the Martvrs neat 
Midland.—Gerald M. Geldert and others. 

Quesec: Citadel and Plains of Abra- 
ham, Laval University; Ste. 
Beaupre Shrine; 
Isle d’ Orleans. 

Paper mill at Trois Rivieres. 

Chateau de Ramezay, McGill Uni- 
versity and mammoth wheat elevators 
at Montreal. — Maurice Hébert. 

New Brunswick: Reversing Falls on 
Saint John River; Ft. Beausejour, at- 
tacked by Americans in War of 1812. 

Prince Epwarp IsLanp; Provincial 
Building with its Confederation Cham- 
ber where “Fathers of Confederation” 
held the original meeting that led to 
formation of the Dominion of Canada. 
Green Gables, at Cavendish, famous for 
the book of that name.—W. W. Reid. 

Nova Scotia: Annapolis Valley, the 
land of Evangeline, the great port of 
Halifax, the fishing center of Lunen- 
burg, Louisbourg, greatest fortress built 
in America, and Cape Breton Island 
with its national park.—Barbara Crilley. 
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Yes, re you come e by car, train, 
bus or ‘plane, Manitoba is nearer than 
you think! 
““different’’ 


This year, take that special 
vacation you've always 
promised yourself—spend it “Inside 
the Rim of Adventure’’— in Manitobal 
Historic landmarks and relics, roman- 
tic legend and lore of Manitoba's 
colorful past.. 


. warm, sunny days, 


cool, restful nights... every kind of 
sport and play in NEW, 


settings. 


exciting 


Make reservations early. 


FREE) 42 PAGE BOOKLET 





Aventures A TOBA 


Yours! 32 complete, true stories about 
adventure, history, legend and romance 
in Manitoba—written by John Fisher, 
internationally known commentator and 
story-teller. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Government Travel & Publicity Bureau, 
Legislative Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada. | 
Please send me, FREE, “Adventures in 4 








Manitoba,” by John Fisher. r 
Name. { 
Street ; 
City... iedinsicu eee J 
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Dowson Creek 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Edmonton 
+ 





OST Americans make either “bor- 
M der foray” or “border patrol” 

trips to Canada. The “border 
foray” traveler pops over the line to 
Victoria or Windsor or Quebec and 
pops back again. The “border patrol” 
tripper moves cautiously along the 
boundary line. 

Why not get a new cross-section of 
Canada? Why not go deep into the 
heart of Canada—even to the edge 
of the Arctic? 

Here are eight different ways to see 
Canada from south to north. These are 
samples. The agencies listed or your 
local travel services can tell you more 
about these trips; how long, how much, 
and when. (Use Master Coupon, page 
30-T.) Many are inexpensive. Imagine a 
seven-day steamer trip for only $81! 
Canada probably offers more for a small 
stack of tourist dollars than any other 
country. 

Trip 1. Vancouver to Alaska, via the 
Inside Passage. Three passenger ships 
carry travelers from Vancouver, Can- 
ada’s great western gateway, to Skag- 
way, entrance to Alaska. Canadian Pa- 
cific operates two ships; Canadian Na- 
tional puts its new Prince George into 
service this spring. Tourists go ashore 
briefly at ports along the rugged coast; 
Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, Wrangell, and 
Juneau. One voyage high point is the 
close-up view of Taku Glacier plunging 
down the mountains into the sea. From 
Skagway you can extend your trip over 
the gold miners’ White Horse Pass to 
Dawson City. From there a_ stern- 
wheeler takes you through the sub-Are- 
tic to Fairbanks. Warning: Only early 
birds will get passage. 


UNITED 


SASKATCH 


EWAN 


ONTARIO 


Reginn@® 


Duluth 


Minneapolis 





STATES 


New York 


SCALE of MILES 


‘CANADA South to North 


Eight trips into a land where travel dollars go far 


Trip 2. The Alaska Highway. New- 
est of Canada’s south-north trailways is 
this “war baby” road. This year for the 
first time tourists can travel it without 
permit. Southern terminus is Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia. It is a 500- 
mile drive north of Edmonton; 1,000 
miles from Kingsgate, B. C. From Daw- 
son Creek you drive 1,221 miles north 
through Canada; 302 more miles 
through Alaska to Fairbanks. Avoid tak- 
ing heavy trailers. For data on road con- 
ditions write to Director, Provincial 
Publicity and Travel Bureau, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Trip 3. Columbia Icefield Highway. 
Probably the most dramatic 175 miles 
in North America. You can go by bus 
or personal auto from famous Banff 
through a sea of mountains frosted with 
glaciers to Canada’s newest national 
park — Jasper. You can also route your- 
self on this south-north Icefield trail as 
a side trip from either trans-continental 
rail line. 

Trip 4. Winnipeg to Hudson Bay. 
Here’s a trip to the sub-Arctic. Whole 
towns will come out to welcome you. 
You live aboard the Canadian National 
Railway for the seven-day 2,300-mile 
trip to Churchill and back. You visit gold 
mines, see the old Hudson Bay Com- 
pany trading posts, mix with trappers, 
miners, Indians, and the scarlet-coated 
Royal Mounted. You are invited to local 
square dances. Ask your travel agency 
or the Canadian National Railway. 

Trip 5. Detroit to Port Arthur, Fort 
Williams and Duluth. We put this in 
our list because most of the Canada 
Steamship voyage is north up Lake Hu- 
ron and you make side trips out of the 


twin grain ports on Lake Superior. It is 
a seven-day restful voyage at very low 
cost. Canadian Pacific offers a some- 
what similar voyage (see page 25-T). 

Trip 6. Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay River. You 
don’t have to wait for Congress to ap- 
prove the St. Lawrence Waterway to 
ship nor’-by-east across Lake Ontario 
and up the St. Lawrence. Your Canada 
Steamship vessel will thread the famous 
Thousand Islands and pause while you 
“shoot the rapids” in a special boat. 
Many join this tour at Montreal. At 
Tadoussac, oldest Canada _ settlement, 
the ship turns sharply into the rock- 
walled Saguenay. Then you sail into 
the Laurentian highlands to Chicoutimi 
and return with a stop at historic Que- 
bec. A nine-day voyage if you start from 
the Great Lakes; six from Montreal. 

Trip 7. Boston-Nova Scotia. You can 
start a 12-day “package trip” (one of 
the Pilgrim Tours conducted by the 
New York, New Haven Railroad) from 
New York, boarding the Eastern Steam- 
ship lines at Boston for the overnight 
voyage to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Mo- 
tor coaches take you through the Evan- 
geline country to Annapolis Valley with 
its French and English colonial forts to 
fishing villages hugging the blue-water 
coves and back on the 12th day to Yar- 
mouth for the return voyage to Boston. 

Trip 8. New York to Newfoundland. 
The Furness Lines run two ships to St. 
John’s. The round trip to this stepping 
stone to Europe takes 12 days. You live 
aboard the steamer with a day ashore 
at Halifax and three days at St. John’s 
where a tourist service will introduce 
you to Newfoundland. 
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FREE 
with Gas 


CHOLASTIC Teacher asked the prin- 
cipal oil companies what they are 
prepared to do this summer for teachers 
who vacation by automobile. Here's 
what they say to ask your local gasoline 
dealer: 

1. Ask for a credit card. Apply well 
in advance of your trip. Be sure to have 
credit cards covering all the areas you 
will travel. They will come in handy if 
there’s a gas shortage. 

2. Ask for routes. Dealers will have 
cards on which you send in your trip 
plans to a main tour office; from there 
youll get road maps marked off with 
the best routes. 

8. Ask dealers en route for highway 
conditions, Most dealers also have maps 
of their own and adjoining states. 

Here are extras from oil companies: 

If you live in the marketing area of 
Phillips Petroleum Company (Phillips 
66), you can arrange to use your Phil- 
lips credit card throughout the U. S. on 
an exchange basis. Phillips has a tourist 
service at H. M. Gousha Co., 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

American Oi] Co. (Amoco and Amer- 
ican gas), American Building, Balti- 
more, Md., will supply marked routes 
along the East Coast. 

Sun Oil Co., 111 Eighth Ave., New 
York 11, supplies maps with historical 
points of interest pictured, “Sunoco’s” 
marked maps will take you by direct or 
scenic routes, depending upon your 
choice. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., has seven regional 
Tourgide bureaus. Gulf will supply in- 
formation about the area you visit, 
guides to eating and sleeping places, a 
handy Tourgide Log Book for expense 
records. Besides state maps Gulf sup- 
plies special maps for large cities. 

Richfield Oil Corporation of New 
York, 19 West 50 St., New York 20, has 
a special “What to See” picture map 
covering areas on its road maps. 

Sinclair Refining Company, 10 West 
51 St., New York 20, has four additional 
travel offices. Sinclair’s maps also have 
pictures of special interest scenes. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey (Esso) 
offers a Touring Service for eastern 
United States. Esso has special maps for 
cities with points of interest shown. 
Esso dealers carry issues of Esso Road 
News through the touring season. This 


news pamphlet reports outstanding 
events within Esso territory. 
Other Standard Oil Companies, 


thougn not connected with Esso, offer 
similar service. 








Relax at some casually smart resort, 


with nature setting a scenic backdrop 
for your vacation fun. 


Travel through picture-book country. 
Visit historic places, cities with a fresh 
“foreign” flavour. 








Nature is always near in Canada. 
Here are a million square miles of 


natural playground—mountain and 


woodland, lakes and streams and sandy 


shore. See all you can of it this summer 


... then come back next year and see 


some more! You'll always be welcome 


in Canada, where you're never a stran- 


ger, always a guest. For information on 


your best vacation ever, write: 


— 
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Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 


Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 





Rt. Hon. C. D. HOWE 
Minister 


D. LEO DOLAN 


Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


' 

; CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU ‘ 
1 OTTAWA CANADA } 
’ 

Please send me your illustrated book, AB-483 ’ 
“Canada, Vacations Unlimited"—(Please Print) ' 

' 
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8 HOURS OF 
CONTINUOUS PLAY 


“ caluble’ 


WITH THE 


MAGNETAPE* RECORDER! 


Now — record and play back on this amazing 
instrument any sound that can be heard, and 
many that cannot — from a concert hall , 
| symphony to the beat of your heart. Simple | 
interchangeable capstans provide a choice 
of three tape speeds for high fidelity, medium 
fidelity. or up to 8 hour voice recording. The 
ideal recorder and playback unit for home, | 
office, industry, and broadcast station. | 


Other standard and portable models of short- | 
er playing duration also available. Write 
today for our free illustrated catalog featuring 
our complete series of Magnetape Recorders 
and accessory equipment. 


t 





— 


18 


Send 25c, in stamps or coin for A.C. Shaney’s | 
new booklet, “El ts of Magnetic Tape Re- 
| cording — and 999 Applications. * Trademark 








AMPLIFIER CORP. of AMERICA 
396-33 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











PATTERN FOR PEACE 


Charter of the 
United Nations 


ABritish Information Services film. 


Approved and recom- 
mended by the United Na- 
tions Film Board. 


16mm Sound, 15 Minutes, Sale price $44 


Explains how the Charter of 

the U.N. is constructed and 

the problems with which it 
is confronted. 


Apply for 


sale or rental prints to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
New York ¢ Chicago « San Francisco 
Washington 


BRITISH CONSULATES 
Boston « Detroit « Houston « Los Angeles 
Seattle 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
55 West 45 St, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


IDEAL PICTURES INC. 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, 
Honolulu, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, Miami, Richmond, Va., 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore. 


























Films-Eye Travel 
(Concluded from page 20-T) 


dist. Nat'l] Film Bd. of Canada (see 
above). sd. color 10 min. Rent or sale. 

River oF Canapa. Prod. and dist. 
Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see above). 
sd, color 22 min. Panorama along the 
St. Lawrence River. 

SHINING Mountains. Prod. and dist. 
Canadian Pacific (see above). sd. color 
20 min. Loan. About the Canadian 
Rockies. 

West Coast PLaycrounp. Prod. and 
dist. Canadian Pacific (see above). sd. 
color 10 min. Loan. Area around Van- 
couver. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bocora —CapPitaAL OF COLOMBIA. 
Dist. Pan American Union, Visual Edu- 
cation Section, Washington 6, D. C. sd. 
color 10 min. Sale. 

BurENos AIRES AND MONTEVIDEO. 
Prod, Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
Dist. Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Eastin Pic- 
tures Co., 707 Putnam Bldg., Daven- 
port, Iowa; Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N. J.; many state universities; 
and others. sd. b&w. 10 min. Rent. 

Cuernavaca, sd. color 10 min.; 
GuapaLajarA. sd. color 18 min; 
Mexico City. sd. color 11 min.; all 
rent. (See “Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video” for sources.) 

Our NeicHspors Down THE Roap. 
Prod. and dist. The Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ed. color 43 
min. Seeing South America via Pan- 
American Highway. 





Social Studies Teachers... 
Go to See 
(Concluded from page 4-T) 


Urau. Salt Lake City; Mormon Tem- 
ple, Centennial monument, State Cap- 
itol, and largest open pit copper mine. 
- Allan M. West, sec., Utah Ed. Assn. 

Ariz. Tucson and nearby historic 
monuments or the Grand Canyon. — 
Lois V. Rogers, Ariz. Ed. Assn. 

Wasu. Mt. Rainier National Park. 

Orec. Bonneville Dam, one of the 
largest U. S. power projects. — Richard 
H. Barss, ed., Oreg. Ed. Assn. 

Nev. Boulder Dam near Las Vegas. 

Ca. Harbor trip around San Fran- 
cisco Bay or Yosemite Valley. — Mary 
A. Ball, asst. sec., Calif. Teachers Assn. 





Please Excuse 


Dear Teacher Please excuse 


Johnny for being. He is not to blame — 
his father is .. . Mrs. E. Q, 
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CANADAS 


Picturesgue Inland Walers 








REAT yourself to a wonderful 
vacation! Gay shipboard life . . . 
scenic beauties, historic cities, fa- 


mous resorts. See all or part of the 
magnificent route, from Niagara 
along the St. Lawrence, up the magic 
Saguenay. Or choose a Great Lakes 
Cruise between Detroit and Duluth. 


NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY 


Enjoy all or any part of this world-famous 
route between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Que- 
bee, Murray Bay, Tadoussac and _ the 
Saugenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Lakes Huron and Superior on largest, 
finest lake steamer, S.S. “Noronic” between 
Detroit and Duluth. See Sarnia, the “Soo”, 
Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 


For information apply our nearest office: 


Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Rochester, St. Louis, 
and Washington, or your Travel Agent. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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New Travel Books 


T is elementary, my dear traveler, that 

your enjoyment will be in proportion to 
your preparation. Pre-war travel books 
may be merely post-mortems. 

Hardy Finch, head of the English de- 
partment, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, offered to round up the 
newest and best guides. Here is his list: 


UNITED STATES 

Guide to America, by Elmer Jenkins. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. $5. 
An American Baedeker of all the United 
States. 

The Midwest, by Louis Bromfield and 
the editors of Look Magazine. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5. A touring possibility that many 
have overlooked. 

Hurrah for Arkansas, by Margaret Lyon. 
Bobbs Merrill. $3.50. Chatty comment on 
a picturesque state. 

Springtime in Virginia, by Samuel 
Chamberlain. Hastings House. $4. 322 at- 
tractive pictures of Virginia. 

The Everglades: River of Grass, by Mar- 
jory Douglas. Rinehart. $3.50. Book in the 
successful Rivers of America series. 

The Tennessee: The New River, by Don- 
ald Davidson. Rinehart. $3.50. The river’s 
history from the Civil War to the present. 

The South, by David L. Cohn and the 
editors of Look Magazine. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5. A picture-story of the richness of 
the South. 

The Central Northwest, by Wallace 
Stegner and editors of Look Magazine. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. An excellent hand- 
book with pictures, text, and maps. 

Salt Lake City, by Josef Muench. Hast- 
ings House. $1.50. A pictorial study of the 
great Mormon City. 

Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments, by Devereux Butcher. Oxford 
University Press. $2.75; soft, $1.75. Your 
guide to enjoyment of our 171 park areas. 

California: An Intimate Guide, by Au- 
brey Drury. Harper. $4. For the new vis- 
itor to California. 

San Francisco. Hastings House. $4. New 
edition of 1940 WPA Guide. 

Sun in Your Eyes — New Light on the 
Southwest, by Lloyd L. Goff. University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. $2.50. 
An enthusiastic treatment of people, places, 
and customs. 

The Far West, by editors of Look. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. Splendid black-and- 
white and color pictures. Concise text. 
AFRICA 

Africa, I Presume, by Alan Reeve. Mac- 
millan. $3. Somewhat amusing account of 
African travel. 

Liberia, by Charles Morrow Wilson. 
William Sloane Associates. $3.75. A survey 
of Liberia and its rubber production. 


AUSTRALIA 
Introducing Australia, by C. Hartley 
Grattan. John Day Co. $4. An aid to better 
understanding of the land “down under,” 
Walkabout Down Under, by Kay Foote 


Stevens. Scribners. $1.50. An easy-to-read, 
quick picture of Australia today. 


ENGLAND 


All the Best in England, by Sydney 
Clark. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. Useful informa- 
tien on things to see. 

So You’re Going to England, by Clara 
E. Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. A 
standard up-to-date guide. 

Your Holiday in Britain, by Gordon 
Cooper. A. A. Wyn, New York. $4. Scores 
of travel ideas by an English travel au- 
thority. 


FRANCE 


All the Best in France, by Sydney Clark. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. A timely guide for the 
modern traveler. 

So You’re Going to Paris, by Clara E. 
Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. A revision 
of a popular guidebook. 


SCANDINAVIA 


So Youre Going to Scandinavia, by 
Clara E. Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
Wealth of suggestions on Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. 


CANADA 


Canadian Spring, by Florence Jaques. 
Harpers. $3.50. Three months’ travel on 
the Canadian prairies. 

The Great Mackenzie, by Raymond Ar- 
thur Davies. Ryerson Press, Toronto, Can- 
ada. $3.50. A visit to the little known 
Canadian north. 

The Lure of Montreal, by W. P. Perci- 
val. Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. $3.50. 
Fascinating story of Canada’s largest city. 


CARIBBEAN 


All the Best in the Caribbean, by Syd- 
ney Clark. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. Facts about 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and others. 


MEXICO 


Now in Mexico, by Hudson Strode. Har 
court, Brace. $5. A readable treatment by 
an experienced author. 

This Is Mexico, by E. Evalyn McNally 
and Dr. Andrew McNally. Dodd, Mead. 
$4. Interesting photographs and text. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


East of the Andes and West of Nowhere, 
by Nancy Bell Bates. Scribners. $3.50. Ex- 
periences of a naturalist’s wife in Co- 
lombia. 

Lands of the Andes: Peru and Bolivia, 
by Thomas R. Ybarra. Coward, McCann. 
$4. Fresh ideas about countries we think 
we know. 

The River Plate Republics: Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, by Betty de Sherbinin. 
Coward, McCann. $4. A book trip to take 
soon, 


HAWAII 


Hawaii, by Norman Wright. Hastings 
House, $5. Island beauty in words and 
pictures. 














Each vacation hour brings you richer, fuller 
pleasure in Michigan, where more than 11 
thousand glistening lakes mirror countless 
thrills for angler, swimmer and boatman 
At every turn in Michigan there's a view to 
be treasured, a memorable spot to visit. 
And there's riding, golf, tennis, archery and 
a dozen other sports from 6:00 to 6:00. 


Reaching Michigan is easy. Air, rail, bus 
or highway brings you to Michigan swiftly, 
conveniently. And in Michigan's infinite 
variety of beach hotels, cool cottages, pine- 
rimmed inns or cabins you'll find accom- 
modations just right for you, and your 
vacation budget. 


Let us send you a free booklet full of 
vacation charm to help you plan your 
happiness ahead—in Michigan. 









MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 30, Capitol Building ' 
Lansing 1, Michigan 

Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder entitled ““Here’s Your Michi- 
gan!” 


NAME 





STREET. 








CITY. SS 


“state OF Happiness FOR EVERYONE 




















Comfortable? On Canadian Pacific 
trains your trip is always restful 
and relaxing. The service is 
unsurpassed. 


On your way to or from the North 
Pacific Coast and California, 

you ll see the best of Canada... lakes, 
prairies, the incomparable Rockies. 


Stop over in the Canadian Rockies 
at Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake 
Chalet ...or at mountain lodges. 
Season from June to September. 


Inquire about rail fares 
and Great Lakes Trips from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
* * 





Conservation 
on Location 


Pennsylvania's Practical 


Laboratory Trains Teachers 


ECAUSE few teachers admit com- 
petency in the dawning field of con- 

servation education, the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers was organized in 1946 to 
guide Pennsylvania teachers. 

One hundred forty teachers have at- 
tended one of the four three-week 
sessions in the past two summers on 
scholarships provided by some sixty 
interested civic organizations. The 
Laboratory at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege operates under the sponsorship of 
various state government departments. 

Since conservation is a way of think- 
ing—even a way of living— a textbook 
course fails to produce students compe- 
tent in understanding resource prob- 
lems. The Pennsylvania Laboratory 
insists that conservation experiences 
shall be out-of-doors and to that end 
provides daily trips by bus to forests, 
streams, mines, land use areas, and 
other points which illustrate the appli- 
cation of or the lack of application of 
conservation principles. 

The Laboratory enlists the services of 
an excellent faculty of 20 experts on 
particular resources. 

Teachers attending spend evenings 
examining visual aids and_ working 
under supervision of elementary or 
secondary education consultants. Teach- 
ers thus acquire a background for 
understanding the conservation of na- 
tural resources and formulate definite, 
detailed plans to bring a knowledge of 
conservation practices into their class- 
rooms—not as an additional subject to 


Fish Hatchery Becomes a Classroom 


be taught, but as an aid to subjects 
already in the curriculum. 

A strong nucleus of trained teachers 
has developed even though in two 
years only one out of every 500 teachers 
in Pennsylvania has been privileged to 
attend the laboratory. They have intro- 
duced conservation in schools, They 
have also given over 200 talks on con- 
servation to community adult groups. 
Severa) county teachers bulletins now 
carry articles written by the teachers. 
Eight reunions of Laboratory groups 
have been held. One group spent a 
weekend this spring on a farm in a 
“sugar bush” to see the maple products 
industry. Another group spent four days 
in Lancaster County, the famed “garden 
spot of America,” where they saw the 
best of soil conservation practices. 

Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Rhode 
Island, and Michigan offer similar sum- 
mer conservation experiences for teach- 
ers. Many other states plan in one way 
or another tc stimulate interest in 
awakening a national consciousness to 
the need for conserving natural re- 
sources so that mankind may live a 
better life. 


GeorcE J. FREE 
Associate Professor of Education 





Yes, Sir — I'll Go 
(Concluded from page 3-T ) 


which would mature and enrich my 
life. A casual reference to Wordsworth’s 
skates at Dove Cottage, a meal at the 
Cheshire Cheese, Oxford students’ pre- 
exam preparations, no laboratories at 
English universities, the beef-eaters, 
Gothic architecture, London Bridge, a 
copy of the Spectator, the girls’ school 
at Keswick, or Rugby football may be 
the spark that will awaken interest. The 
traveled teacher’s mind is an attic stored 
with gadgets of thought almost as 
varied as a motion picture property 
room. 

Why is my next trip te South Africa? 


Because I want to see for myself the 
work of Jan Christian Smuts who has 
made me know that “Science is rapidly 
destroying or at least over-riding and 
over-ruling, the old boundaries. We are 
fast becoming neighbors of one another 
with far-reaching implications for old 
concepts and practices like war, race, 
nationality and the like. Neighborliness, 
the ‘good neighbor,’ are not only ethical 
concepts but are rapidly becoming 
economical, political, and international 
concepts and standards of human be- 
havior which we violate at our peril.” 
I want to know more about the conti- 
nent once known as Darkest Africa 
which Dr. Albert Schweitzer chose as 
a setting for his marvelous contribution 
to the progress of humanity. 





































Courtesy Appalachian Trail Conference 


Shelter on the Appalachian Trail. 


A Long Walk 


S HIKING your favorite sport? This 


summer why not plan to take the Ap- ! 


palachian Trail, “the longest path in the 

world”? Straight across the Atlantic sea- 

\ board’s highest mountain tops, the Trail 

will take you for a clear 2100 miles (or 

| any part of it) —all the way from Mt. 

Katahdin, Maine, to Mt. Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. 

As trails go, the Appalachian is new. 

Benton MacKaye, a Massachusetts out- 


doors lover, first visualized the path in 
1921. The idea caught on with hiking 
clubs and nature enthusiasts up and 


down the coast. Over the next ten years 
H hikers laid trails, connected them, and 
i) blazed them into the network that now 
awaits you. 

The Appalachian Trail crosses two 
' National Parks and a succession of na- 
| tional forests, state parks and _ state 
forests. The main Trail is blazed regu- 
larly three times over, with special 
blazes for shelter, side trails, scenery, 
and with signs at important highway 
intersections. 

Overnight stops? Along the Trail, 
| especially through the White and Green 
\ Mountains and in parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, the hiker finds shelters 
erected to solve this problem. In Maine, 
hikers can go on a seventeen-day tramp 
over the Trail and find lodging every 
night at a new hunting camp. (Write 
New England Trail Conference, 60 
Fearing St., Amherst, Mass., for in- 








i - ‘ ‘ , 
formation and guides. They will direct 
7 you to appropriate organizations for 
A 


other parts of the Trail.) 

Facts and figures are useful, but they 
can’t tell you about the real thrills of 
seeing the Appalachian Trail “through 
your shoes.” Maine’s forests, New 
Hampshire’s peaks, the Hudson, the 
Great Smokies — they're all waiting for 
you. You'll find the Trail just as Benton 
MacKaye visualized it, a narrow band 
along the East Coast ranges, passing 
through wilderness in beautiful, ever- 
changing, but unbroken retreat from the 
crowded life of towns. 

— Francis Howarp 
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Whether you plan on seeing most of the U. S. A., Canada or Mexico or 
traveling direct to your favorite vacation spot, you'll have more fun by TRAIL- 
WAYS. You'll smile with satisfaction at the money you save with TRAILWAYS 
low fares, and you'll smile with pleasure in the relaxing comfort of a TRAIL- 
WAYS deep cushioned reclining seat. 


As the miles roll by, you'll thrill to marvelous views along TRAILWAYS 
famous scenery-level routes. You'll enjoy the friendly companionship of 
attractive fellow passengers and know why folks everywhere name TRAIL- 
WAYS “Tops in travel.’” For complete information on all fares, schedules, 
vacation tours and charters—look in the phone book for your friendly local 

TRAILWAYS Agent, or write Dept. 

4 13-S, NATIONAL TRAILWAYS 

BUS SYSTEM, 185 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Seeing TVA 


Tennessee Valley Authority wel- 
comes visitors — alone or in groups. If 
you let TVA know when you will ar- 
rive and how long you'll stay, they will 
suggest an itinerary. Address inquiries 
to TVA Information Office, 423 New 
Sprankle Building, Knoxville, Tenn, 





TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 





Quick !=Easy!-Private! , 
If you need money— any amount from $50 to s300—cut | 
pty ond mail this ad for lete details of fid 
BORROW BY MAIL plan, No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not 
contacted. Make theloan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your si signature only. Le in convenient 
monthly inst not pay on principal 
durin Summer veeation!f your salary stops! Fulldetails 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! | 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. E-151 
216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, towa H 
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STATE 


SIGHTSEEING PLUS INSIGHT 


316 WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS IN POLAND — 

Teaching methods; school organization. 

To give teachers a better understanding of 

recent developments in Eastern Europe. 
57 days $1045 (Tourist) 

$1185 (First Class) 

3117 INTERNATIONAL COURSE AT ELSINORE — 

England, Holland, Germany, Denmark, 

Sweden. Course at International People’s 
College — Elsinore, Denmark. 

7 days .. . $695 

Choice of 20 ALL-EXPENSE Summer Studytours 
Write for booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Columbia University Travel Service 
Dept. E2, 2960 Broadway 
New York 27, N. Y. 
































Vin the u ‘ eyter Our 

ONTEST “Nl AG ‘AZ! NE es heloed 

others wir Big winners tell their 

secrets, teach you how to win BIG 

PRIZES. Lists current contests. 
Send 25c. for sample copy 

GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 
1609 East 5th St. Dept. 23B Duluth 5, Minn, 


cateiateed tonal 
TEACHERS! midwest, "Rocky: Moun- 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, LA. 
29th Year MEMBER-N.A.T.A, 
























This Summer in vibrant, flowerful 


CUERNAVACA 


No summer heat here. Small, handsome homespun 
apartments for 4 people, $20 monthly per person; two 
people, $36 each. Everything furnished. Wholesome 
meals, $84 per person monthly 


KENNY BELDIN 


14T SALINAS, CUERNAVACA, MEXICO 

















MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 
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Workshops in 1948 


ECIPE for a very special summer: 

Season a well-planned trip with a 
WORKSHOP. When we say “work- 
shop,” we also include institutes, clin- 
ics, conferences, and similar short, in- 
formal programs. We don’t know any 
pleasanter way to meet and know peo- 
ple — and learn something. 

Summer, 1948, offers a workshop to 
fit practically any field and length of 
time you choose. No matter what your 
plans or your destination, you probably 
can, if you wish, fit in a workshop. 

Our list is only a “sampler.” For 
other workshops, consult “Summer Ses- 
sions in 1948,” Scholastic Teacher, 
March 1; the U. S. Office of Education, 
whichever division covers your field; 
your professional organizations; exten- 
sion director of your state university; 
your state department of education. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, offers 
its sixth annual Audio-Visual Education 
Institute (July 12 to 15). For later news 
of audio-visual projects, write the Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Edu- 
cation Associates, 1201—16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


COMMUNICATION 

University of Wisconsin offers the Con- 
ference on Communication, July 12 to 16, 
for high school and college teachers of 
English, Language Arts, Dramatic Arts, 
and Speech, “to consider the varied aspects 
of the teaching of communication arts in 
language-reading, writing, speaking, lis- 
tening, and observing.” 
DRAMA 

See “Straw Hat Theatre” 
EDUCATION 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, offers workshops in secondary edu- 
cation as well as a Special Education Con- 
ference and a Reading Conference; both 
June 21 to 25. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, will 
hold “Workshop Seminars in Education.” 
Sample project title: “To develop a one- 
year integrated course in social science 
for Grade 12.” Seminars last 6 or 8 weeks. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, of- 
fers workshops in Secondary Education 
and Adolescence (June 14 to July 16) and 
one in Curriculum (July 19 to August 
20). The latter covers new fields: air- 
age, consumer, resource-use, health, safety 
education. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, offers 8 
weeks of curriculum workshop. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, will 
offer a Workshop for Teachers, June 21 
to July 23, open to teachers, supervisors 
and school administrators. Teachers may 
specialize within the workshop through 
laboratories, projects, committee work. 


page 12-T. 


For Administrators 


University of Idaho offers a School Ad- 
ministrators’ Conference. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, of- 
fers 3-week workshops for administrators. 

University of Denver will hold its sec- 
ond annual School Administrators Work 
Conference, June 21 to July 23, covering 
school buildings. 


FAMILY AND CHILDREN 

Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
offers a “Workshop on Marriage and Fam- 
ily Relationships,” June 11 to 22. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of- 
fers its annual Summer Institute, for par- 
ents, children, and _ professionals. 

Penn State (see above) offers six weeks 
on Human Relations — starts June 28. 

Rutgers University also gives a 6-week 
Human Relations Workshop, July 6 to 
Aug. 13. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Cal., a Home 
Economics Workshop covering family re- 
lations and child development. 


GUIDANCE 

U. S. Office of Education supplies a 
free pamphlet, “Offerings in the fields of 
Guidance and Personnel Work in Colleges 
and Universities,” listing about 42 work- 
shops. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., has 
a workshop list. The Bureau, itself, will 
join with New York University’s School 
of Education to offer a six-week workshop. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

A Workshop on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding will take place at 
Kansas State Teachers College,  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, probably June 7 to July 2. 
An Institute on the U. S. in World Af- 
fairs will be held at American University, 


Washington, D. C., June 14 to July 23. 
American Friends Service Committee 


will sponsor Institutes of International Re- 
lations for adults at 12 colleges. Write 
for information on these, and the many 
service opportunities for young people, 
to A.F.S.C., 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Catholic University Phote from ANTA 


At Work in Catholic U.’s New Theatre 
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A Summer School in a great 
World Capital 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 

Summer Session of The College of Arts 

and Sciences with work leading to 

AB and BS degrees 
7 June to 14 September 1948 


Two half-sessions of seven weeks each, 
or a total of 14 weeks, equivalent 
to a college semester. 


The Summer Institute of The Arts 
(Painting, Sculpture, The Dance, & Music) 
Seven Weeks 
From 28 June to 14 August, 1948 


For detailed announcement, address: 
The Director of The Summer Session 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WARD CIRCLE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 











BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION 


TWO 30-DAY TERMS 


Ist term— June 17— July 22 
2nd term — July 23 — August 26 
Select from over two hundred Graduate and 
Undergratuate course offerings for Elementary 
and ey school teachers. 
Nationally known educators and prominent 
lectures will agument the regular University 


ulty. 
Bulletin mailed upon request. 


Address inquiries to: 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Bradley University, Peoria 5, Illinois 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY | 
Workshop in Secondary Education 
JULY 6— AUGUST 13, 1948 
For Teachers, Administrators, 
Supervisors, Guidance and 
Curriculum Workers 
wish to work on improvement of instruc- 


who 

tion; life adjustment, core, and general educa 
tion goer guidance; community resources; 
teaching aids. 





For information, write to 


THE DIRECTOR 


Workshop in Secondary Education 


—— 
rFrrr YY > 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square New York 3, W. Y. 











MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 


A four-year Liberal Arts 
co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 3 and July 14 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1948 


For complete information write: 


MR. PAUL B. CLARK 
Director of Admissions 











DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION 1948 
July 6 through August 14 
Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 
Complete Music Education for Children & adults 
Dalcroze Teachers Training 
130 W. 56th Street, New York City 19 
CO. 5-2472 














American Association for the United Na- 
tions says there will be workshops on 
teaching of United Nations at University 
of Denver, Colo.; Oneonta (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College; Geneseo (N._ Y.) 
Teachers College; Edinboro (Pa.) State 
Teachers College; State College (Pa.) 
School of Education; University of Ten- 
University of Wyoming; others 
pending. Not all are on United Nations 
alone. Write A.A.U.N., 45 E. 65 St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM 


Stanford University presents a work- 
shop in high-school journalism. For more 
see May issue School Press Review, Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 


nessee, 


PARENT-TEACHER 

Parents and teachers will exchange ex- 
perience at a one-week Parent-Teacher 
Association Workshop at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


RADIO 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, of- 
fers an 8-week institute on radio. Also 
the Public Service Radio Institute, July 
5 to 10, stressing local station program- 
ming. 

Other workshops or institutes will be 
at Universities of Denver, California, Min- 
nesota; Boston and Syracuse Universities; 
Pennsylvania State College. 

National Broadcasting Company will 
collaborate with University of California 
at Los Angeles and with Northwestern 
University in offering radio workshops. 


RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION 


Workshops on Resource-Use Education 
abound in the South. Eleven southern states 
will have these at colleges within their 
borders. For a list of state chairmen (they 
have the information), write Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

University of Wyoming’s curriculum in- 
cludes Resource-Use Education. 

Several universities hold workshops on 
conservation, one part of Resource-Use. 
See page 26-T for more on this subject. 


SPEECH 


Teachers College, Columbia Unversity, 
will hold a Remedial Speech Laboratory 
for the Training of Speech Correction 
teachers. 

University of Wisconsin and Whittier 
College (see above) are the only other in- 
stitutions holding speech clinics and work- 
shops, to date. 


STUDY TOURS 


For students and teachers who want 
geography and history credits, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, offers 
an 8-week Geography Field Course which 
includes a 7-week tour of the Middle and 
Far West, with brief stays in Canada and 
Mexico. 

For the Europe-minded, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Cal., offers a 6-week 
tour through England, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland, and France, 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session —On the Campus 
July 6 to August 13 


























Courses in 


EDUCATION — LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS—PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION — SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES—SPEECH 
RADIO — THEATER 
— COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRADUATE 
and UNDERGRADUATE LEVELS 





Evening Courses—Downtown 
June 21 to August 12 
INSTRUCTION AT UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


For Catalogue, Address 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. SEdgwick 3-2700 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1366 











MILLS COLLEGE 


Oakland, California 


1948 SUMMER SESSION 


3 July — 14 August 


(For Men and Women—resident and non- 
resident) 


aa 


Programs 


Casa Panamericana 

Child Development 

Creative Art Workshop—includ- 
ing children’s classes 

English Language Institute 

Kindergarten Workshop 

la Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre — including 
classes 

The United States House 


children’s 











Workshop in Counseling and 
Guidance 
| Inclusive fee. registration, tui- 


tion, board and room, health 
services and incidentals. $250. 








For information write: 
Office of the Summer Session 


Mills College Oakland 13 Cal. 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 





TRAVEL 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

p. 24-1. 

Information on: 

[) Great Lakes Cruise. 

[) Niagara to Saguenay 
Cruise. 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 

TRAVEL BUREAU p., 23-T. 

(0 Free book, “Canada, 
Vacations Unlimited.” 

CANADIAN PACIFIC p. 26- 

T. 

( Information on Great 
Lakes trips. 

CUERNAVACA p. 28-T. 

(0 Information on stay in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. 
MANITOBA TRAVEL AND 
PUBLICITY BUREAU p. 21-T. 
(CO Free copy, ‘Adventures 

in Manitoba.” 
MICHIGAN TOURIST 
COUNCIL p. 25-T. 
(CO Free folder, 

Your Michigan.” 
MILWAUKEE ROAD pp. 7-T. 
(0 “Everyman’s Almanac 


“Here's 


1948” contains  infor- 
mation on railroads. 
(0 Vacation lit. Northwest. 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYS 
BUS SYSTEM p. 27-T. 
[) Info. on vacation tours. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYS- 
TEM p. 5-T. 
(D Free Vacation Guide. 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS p. 9-T. 
(D Free booklet, “Let's Fly 
to Latin America!’ 

( Name on list to receive 
Classroom Clipper. 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES p. 

14-T. 

CO Lit. West and Southwest. 

WORLD STUDY TOURS p. 

28-T. 

[ Booklet on all-expense 
summer study tours. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Send information on sum- 

mer sessions at: 

() AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
p. 29-T. 

(0 BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
p. 29-T. 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


(C) DALCROZE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC p. 29-T. 


() FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
p. 29-T. 


() MILLS COLLEGE p. 29-T. 

_] MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
p. 29-T. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY p. 

29-T. 

(] Information on second- 
ary education workshop. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
AIDS 


AMERICAN TRUCKING AS- 

SOCIATION, p. 31-Sr.; 23- 

WwW, PE; 13-Jr. 

[) Free booklet, Economic 
Giant, ill. discussion of 
trucking industry. 


() Free booklet, Trends, 
story of motor transpor- 
tation. 


AMPLIFIER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA p. 24-T. 


(] Information on Magne- 
tape Recorder. 

AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

20-T. 

[] Name on list for Audio 
Record. 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO 

RAILROAD p. 37-Sr.; 29- 

WW, PE; 19-Jr. 

(1) Free booklet, “The 
Washington Pictorial 
Magazine.” 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 

TUTE p. 13-T. 

CO ( ) free copies of Old 
King Coal Calls a New 
Tune. 

BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICE p. 24-T. 

(] Info. on Charter of the 
United Nations film. 
BYRON G. MOON BUREAU 
OF EDUCATIONAL SERV- 

ICES p. 11-T. 


Cl ( ) no. of sets of 
“Contribution of Motor 
Vehicles.” 

Cl ( ) no. of sets of 
“Contribution of Agri- 
culture.” 

O( ) no. of sets of 
“Contribution of Petro- 


DEVRY CORPORATION p. 

21-T. 

(C) “Suggestions for Effec- 
tive Techniques for Uti- 
lizing Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom.” 

GENERAL CONTEST MAGA- 

ZINE p. 28-T. 

[] Sample copy, send 25c. 

GREYHOUND p. 14-Jr.; 28- 

Sr.; 20-WW, PE. 

(CO Free travel literature. 

[] Free wall display, ‘““Am- 
erican Nat'l Parks.” 


MAGNAVOX COMPANY p. 
31-T. 
[] Info. on __ illustravox 


slide film equipment. 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY p. 18-T. 

( Copy of Aptitude Test. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS p. 27- 

Sr.; 17-Jr.; 19-WW, PE. 

( Free booklet, “Your 
Future Is What You 
Make It.” 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

PRESS p. 21-T. 

[_] New Travel Books. 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

p. 2-T. 

(] Information on Scholas- 
tic-BANTAM Books. 

SLIDECRAFT p. 28-T 


(CO Information on making 
lantern slides. 
WEBSTER CHICAGO COR- 
PORATION p. 19-T. 
([] Information on new 
wire recorders. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ARNOLD, SCHWINN & 
COMPANY p. 21-Jr. 
[-] Free movie star folder. 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGEN- 
CY p. 28-T, 


[] Information on teach- 
ing positions. 

BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 

MILK p. 4-all. 

() Free recipe book. 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY 

p. 28-T. 

[] Details of confidential 











leum.” BORROW BY MAIL plan. 
Also information on 
Name- Posit 
School Enroll 
City Jone. State. 








H.S. Radio Workshop 


Bulletin: “Salute to the Class of °48” 
will be heard on ABC stations in May 
or early June. Watch for announce- 
ments of prominent Americans who will 
give Commencement messages to high 
school graduates. An ABC production 
in cooperation with the Association for 
Education by Radio. Invite listening. 

Qo Oo co] 


Good wishes to AER’s new officers 
inducted this week at the Ohio State’s 
Institute on Education by Radio. New 
president is George Jennings, Chicago. 

oO 2 oO 


Scholastic radio script writing awards 
for 1948 will be announced at the Ohio 
State AER meeting. Four “famous 
names” in radio judged the finals: Paul- 
ine and Fred Gilsdorf (Ghost of Ben- 
jamin Sweet); Irve Tunick (World Is 
Yours, CBS Is There); Morton Wishen- 
grad (Eternal Light). Entries increased 
150 per cent over last year. 

° ° o 

New Equipment: We visited the an- 
nual “fashion show” of radio equipment, 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. New 
electronic marvels caught our eye. Web- 
ster displayed a new snub-nosed Model 
78 wire recorder. It is light and small 
enough (11 x 11 x 55%) to fit in your 
radio cabinet. Learecorder combines a 
wire recorder and record player. It has 
a good monitoring meter. We saw both 
the Brush Sound Mirror and the Ampli- 
fier Corp.’s Magnetape with a variety 
of gadgets we at once coveted. Wire- 





Freed — designed for school use 


way gave a debut party at the Waldorf 
Astoria for its new machine now defi- 
nitely in production. 

Q 3° * 

The first low-priced FM-AM receiver 
definitely designed for rough, tough 
school use is the Freed Eiseman. 

Among others popular with educators 
are the Bendix and RCA. 

Speaking of receivers, much of New 
York City’s increased educational radio 
budget will go for receivers to hear the 
school board station WNYE recently 
increased to 20,000-watt power. 

— Witu1aM Dow BouTWwELL 































ILLUSTRAVOX Sound Slidefilm Equipment 
. . . Now Available 


For Schools And Churches 





Better Sound—only unit with 
famous Magnavox speaker. 


Same famous equipment used in training millions of service 
men and industrial workers for nearly two decades is now 
ready for educators. 


Better Pictures—sharp, clear pro- 


jection of all films. 













Easy Operation— 





( : . ‘ 
i Sturdy Construction—built to gan VA : 
| i stand daily school use. — : Your story is SEEN 





s teaching tools, sound slidefilms grow more important every day. 

s Te Their effectiveness, however, depends primarily on the quality of 
Better Portability—casy to carry, the equipment used. Now, Illustravox offers you the same projector that 
weighs only 20 lbs! has been proved the most dependable by industry and the armed forces 


for eighteen years. 


Lie 


Illustravox is sturdily built, as sound slidefilm equipment must be, to 
withstand the rigors of constant use. Its pictures remain sharp and bright; 








its voice clear and true, through years of service. It presents your train- 
ing message dramatically and effectively time and time again with 
tireless perfection. 





Be safe when you buy sound slidefilm equipment. Specify Illustravox and 
Leadership—I|lustravox is pioneer 4 ) 


f sound slidefilm equipment builder enjoy the prompt service its wide distribution assures. Over 80% of all 
C . 7 


sound slidefilm equipment in use today is Illustravox. 

Where To Buy Illustravox—You can obtain Illustravox equipment 
through leading commercial film studios and Audio-Visual Dealers. 
For the name of your nearest supplier write The Magnavox Company. 
Illustravox Division, Dept. 51, 2149 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


Reputation — Over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm equipment in use 
: today is Illustravox. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY © MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Across a friendly border visit the ancient fortress city of Quebec, with its winding, storied streets, the land of the seigneurs, gay 


Montreal. colourful Gaspé and the lovely Maritime Provinces. See the glories of Canada from a Canadian National train. 
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Bite - ui 
Shop, sightsee in Canada’s friendly cities (Toronto skyline Jasper Park Lodge 
above). The International Limited (Chicago, Toronto, Montreal), Canadian Rockies stopover. It and other resort and year-round 
the Ocean Limited (Montreal, Halifax), and other “name” trains hotels—steamships to Alaska, Bermuda, West Indies—airlines— 
give easy access to all Eastern Canada. The Continental Limited all are part of this, the largest transportation system on the 
provides through service, Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, to and continent. To California and anywhere West, to New York and 
from Jasper and Vancouver. anywhere East, travel Canadian National. 


For particulars consult your nearest Canadian National Railways 
office... Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, 
Kansas City, Los Ange Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, aay eS po | 


Pittsburgh, Portland, \ San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


” 


Washington, D.C.—U.S. citizens need no passport. 
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